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THE BASIS OF TOLERANCE IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


WALDO BEACH 


MONG modern democrats _ toler- 
A ance in human relationships is an 
assumed good. Proponents of po- 
litical liberalism share a common and 
whole-hearted disdain for all fanaticism, 
dogmatism, and so-called “‘fascist”’ hab- 
its of mind. Beneath the pat assertions 
of the beauties and joys of tolerance, 
however, there is seldom clear under- 
standing of its true nature and ground. 
As with the belief in progress, the in- 
herent perfectibility of man, and the re- 
liance on intelligence, implicit trust in 
tolerance is one of those prime assump- 
tions of democratic panegyric, an axiom 
accepted at the outset of all debate, sel- 
dom itself belabored. Yet the confusion 
in modern democratic thought calls for 
an examination of this assumption, to 
search out its basis and test its worth. 


I 


The problem of tolerance is inevitably 
posed by the human situation of social 
intercourse. Whenever two or three are 
gathered together in the name of any- 
thing, human disagreements may be ex- 
pected to arise in rival claims for the 
truth of their judgments. To be human 
and to pass judgment is to involve one’s 
self in the universalization of judgments, 
by which one regards them as being as 
valid for the neighbor as for one’s self. If 
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one believes that health is a good, he 
does so because he believes health is a 
good for men, of whom he is one. Conse- 
quently, he looks upon health as a value 
for his neighbor, whether the neighbor 
concurs or not. Does not the same hold 
for all cherished values? Honesty we 
look upon as a value that the dishonest 
and deceitful should acquire and prac- 
tice. In so far as democracy is accepted 
as a “true” pattern of life, that is, most 
true to the needs of human nature, it 
leads also to the claim that democracy is 
good for the one who is not persuaded of 
its value, as well as for its adherents. For 
good or ill, we find ourselves missionaries 
of our convictions, in more or less overt 
conflict with missionaries of opposite 
convictions. Mankind seems to be much 
more given to the maxim ‘‘ What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander” 
than to the view that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.”’ Every conversa- 
tion, every publication, is in a sense an 
attempt at conversion. We may be mild- 
mannered missionaries, prefacing our re- 
marks with “it seems to me,”’ or “‘from 
where I stand”; we may indeed termi- 
nate our debates with a graceful agree- 
ment to disagree; we may remind our- 
selves to temper our conviction with 
humility and provisionalism because our 
belief may be proven transient or false 








by history. But, because of our finite 
situation in time, we can never escape 
our partial perspective to achieve the dis- 
interestedness of history; we can never 
look at things from the vantage-point of 
a hundred years hence. We live in the 
now, and on questions of value we are tre- 
quired to take stands, from which we 
view the opposing attitude not only’ as 
different from our own. but as invalid, 
since we measure it against our own. The 
“other” who is different in likes and dis- 
likes, in political or economic persuasion, 
in color, in religion, acquires, by the fact 
of his difference, a less worthy stature in 
our own sight. This is more than a hu- 
man shortcoming; it is a disease chronic 
to the human situation. 

There is, of course, no ready way out 
of this dilemma, though some naive 
brands of thought claim so. One may 
adopt a complete relativism and skepti- 
cism, which shrugs its shoulders and 
acknowledges, in debate, that one way is 
as good as another, and opposite per- 
suasions are equally right. Because there 
are many opinions, there is no objective 
truth of the matter or sure degrees of 
approximation to the truth. This age-old 
skepticism, appearing in many costumes 
and beguiling masks, is not uncommonly 
advocated by many ‘emancipated”’ 
modern minds who, in the face of con- 
flicting and diverse claims, affirm that no 
one has the right to make judgments of 
another, or chide the error of another’s 
ways. Moral censure would lead to 
medieval dogmatism and bigotry. Such a 
skepticism makes tolerance itself the swm- 
mum bonum, the ample pasture in which 
all opinions may graze at will. Each 
man’s judgment is its own highest law. 

It takes little scrutiny to reveal the 
absurdity of this sort of moral solip- 
sism. It is a self-defeating sort of skepti- 
cism; the sheer statement of it turns and 
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rends itself. For to the proponent of it 
one might reply: ‘‘ You affirm that no one 
should make judgments on another, 
Your belief itself is a judgment on those 
who do make judgments.” Or, again, 
how can this “tolerance” deal with in- 
tolerance? Can it be infinitely tolerant 
even to smile on that which flies in the 
face of its highest good? No, such an- 
archic skepticism will not do as the basis 
for a sturdy and reliable solution to the 
clashes of human conviction. 

At the opposite extreme from this 
skepticism one can find another naive 
formula for the quick settlement of this 
problem. What might be called authori- 
tarian dogmatism presents this line of 
thought: If we affirm that there be an 
objective truth of a controversial mat- 
ter, and that the conviction we hold 
captures that truth or is nearer to it 
than is the opinion of the opponent, 
what attitude are we to take toward 
him? If the issue at stake is a vitally 
crucial one, as for example the issue 
joined between fascism and democracy, 
our sure conviction should be expressed 
in a frank intolerance and, perhaps, al- 
beit reluctantly, the use of force. Within 
the state, too, against the “criminal” 
activities of certain groups in our own 
midst, we do not hesitate to use intoler- 
ant measures of physical restraint as well 
as verbal censure. We do so, do we not, 
on the grounds that we are sufficiently 
convinced of the boundaries between 
proper and improper conduct to coerce 
the criminal offender by gentle or stern 
measures? If we believe that we are 
right and that the ‘“‘other” is not only 
wrong but dangerous in his error, what 
else but intolerance can we espouse? To 
the rotten apple in the barrel the good 
apples cannot say “Live and let live.” 
The more dangerous the opponent, the 
more rigorous the intolerance. 
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One need only state this view to see its 
dangers and to bring to mind the mon- 
strous crimes that have been committed 
in its name. It is the voice of society 
which stones its prophets and all the 
troublers of Israel. Society can never dis- 
tinguish its offenders from its saviors; 
Jesus was crucified between two thieves. 
This dogmatism was the persuasion of 
those who, as solid Athenian citizens in 
good conscience, put Socrates to death; 
who tortured heretics in the Inquisition 
for the glory of God; who, as Puritans, 
hung Quakers on the Boston common; 
and who, as modern Nazis, “‘eliminated”’ 
the Jew. In less virulent form this is the 
position of all ‘‘respectable”’ citizens in a 
democracy, who equate the good with 
their particular allegiances, the Re- 
publican or the Democratic party, the 
cause of labor, or capital, or the Ameri- 
can way. The champion of an opposing 
cause, the “‘other,”’ is 7pso facto, the in- 
strument of the devil, told to go back to 
where he carne from, consigned by means 
fair or foul to the fate appropriate to the 
enemies of God. 

This confident dogmatism always 
comes to theoretical grief on the obvious 
fact that no one can ever claim an in- 
side track on the truth or on divine wis- 
dom. Only the ‘‘totalitarian” mind ever 
makes such a claim. The silencing of op- 
position, says Mill, is an assumption of 
infallibility. History is strewn with the 
wreckage of many infallible truths and 
marked by the vindication of many de- 
spised and rejected in their time. As 
time makes ancient good uncouth, so it 
puts to shame all who in making infinite 
claims for finite points of view become 
the intolerant sword-wielders against 
error. 

Our task, then, in trying to discover 
and justify the true nature of tolerance, 
involves the avoidance of irresponsible 
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skepticism on the one hand and fanatical 
dogmatism on the other. We are seeking 
the kind of valiance for truth and firm 
conviction which is the better part of 
dogmatism and, at the same time, the 
qualities of humility, open-mindedness, 
and receptivity to new truth which are 
the happiest aspects of the skeptical 
spirit. How can conviction and tolerance 
be happily mated? 


II 


It is important to distinguish from 
genuine tolerance those attitudes which 
often pass as the tender of tolerance, but 
which, upon examination, turn out to be 
counterfeit coin. Unfortunately, these 
attitudes are part of the regular day-by- 
day exchange of our common life and are 
not always recognized for the cheap and 
easy substitutes that they are. True 
tolerance is hard to come by; too often 
in human affairs we love them that love 
us. But mutual ‘‘tolerance’”’ shared by 
birds of a feather is not particularly diffi- 
cult or taxing, nor is it really anything 
but mutual self-congratulation. The real 
article makes its appearance only when 
one individual or group is confronted by 
a militant opposition whose conviction 
it opposes, yet with whom it must deal. 
In such situations the natural counter- 
part of conviction is more often intoler- 
ance than tolerance. It is disquieting to 
note in this connection that the “prime 
movers” of history have by no means 
been compromising spirits, irenic in dis- 
position. Their native hue of resolution 
issued in hurtling action which seldom 
brooked opposition or paused to ac- 
knowledge that there was much to be 
said for the other side. The keen edge of 
all firm belief is likely to cut whatever 
stands in its way. Resolution may sire 
ruthlessness. Perhaps what is called 








tolerance may claim no nobler parentage 
than indecision. 

Be that as it may, we are here con- 
cerned to point out attitudes which 
sometimes pass for tolerance but which 
are really counterfeit. The most per- 
nicious of these (or it may be called 
tolerance at the lowest level) is the op- 
portunism of one who seeks, or accepts, 
tolerance for himself, as a minority, but 
who would deny it to others if ever he 
should be in a position to grant it. This 
attitude exploits the principle of toler- 
ance in the interests of self-aggrandize- 
ment, at the expense, possibly, of those 
who first have extended tolerance and al- 
lowed the nose of the camel inside the 
tent. This is a strategy not unknown in 
history, and in the present. The Puri- 
tans readily come to mind; as a perse- 
cuted minority in England they fought 
for religious tolerance but, in Massa- 
chusetts as the ruling party, denied it to 
others. The policy of the Roman church 
in this country is frankly of this order. 
Accepting religious freedom as a minor- 
ity, on the grounds of political expedi- 
ency, it would deny it to others, as a re- 
ligious necessity, if by any happenstance 
it should come into a position of major- 
ity dominance. But there is a patent 
duplicity at the heart of this position. 
There is a far cry from seeking one’s 
own freedom and seeking freedom for 
others as well as for one’s self. This so- 
called “tolerance” of expediency, which 
pursues only the first, is not tolerance at 
all but its very opposite. 

Another of the counterfeits of toler- 
ance (or tolerance at the second level) is 
the attitude which springs from indiffer- 
ence. This is the temper of one who is 
tolerant of views other than his own be- 
cause the points of difference are of little 
moment. “It doesn’t matter.” Why 
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strain at gnats or cavil at the picayune? 
Much “tolerance” is of this character, 
nor is indifference of this sort necessarily 
blameworthy. A flexible and amiable 
charity which accords latitude to incon- 
sequential diversities is one of the neces- 
sities of democratic and genteel living. 
It is rightful to expect that one should be 
tolerant of opposing tastes in ties, in 
recipes, in manners and mores. De gusti- 
bus non dis putandum, because little hangs 
on differences in taste. 

It is important to note, however, 
that in some areas of modern life where 
we feel we have achieved a commendable 
degree of tolerance, what is found there 
is often a tolerance based on indifference 
rather than one based on conviction— 
much of modern religious tolerance, for 
instance. In the eras of great religious 
vigor, when the eternal salvation of souls 
was a matter of supreme import, each 
faith claiming salvation achievable only 
within its own fold, religious toleration 
was seldom found. One early reformer 
characterized the principle of toleration 
as diabolical because it allowed everyone 
to go to hell in his own way. It is a com- 
monplace to observe that Catholic in- 
tolerance was and is based on the familiar 
doctrine: extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 
Gradually in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as warring religious 
doctrines came to have less vital mean- 
ing, religious toleration in law became 
possible, and only then. Voltaire re- 
marked in his wry way that the source of 
religious freedom lay in the fact that 
men ceased to speculate about free grace 
and began to speculate on the price of 
grain. It was not the search for religious 
truth but a weariness with theological 
debate that prompted England’s Edict 
of Toleration in 1689. And, in America, 
Jefferson’s policy of toleration was based 
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in part on a sectarian indifferentism. ‘‘It 

does me no injury for my neighbor to say 
there are twenty gods, or no God,” he 
wrote. ‘It neither picks my pocket nor 
breaks my leg.” In the twentieth cen- 
tury, forbearance of differing creeds and 
religions stems from the fact that creeds 
seem to have so little significance. Inter- 
denominational tolerance, in its negative 
aspect, is achievable because the reasons 
that gave rise to denominations have 
long ceased to matter. Somewhat the 
same principle holds, though in a con- 
siderably qualified way, of the tolerance 
between Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 
At the point where anti-Semitism is rife, 
it arises from economic and sociological 
tensions, tensions aggravated by appeals 
to historic religious loyalties but not 
themselves of a doctrinal sort. And 
whereas, currently, we are seeing a re- 
surgence of anti-Catholic feeling, this 
seems to spring much more from Protes- 
tant suspicions as to the political ma- 
neuvers of the Roman church than from 
antipathy toward the religious doctrines 
and practices of Catholicism. 

It would seem, then, that whereas we 
are intolerant politically because so 
much is at stake in the clash of de- 
mocracy and fascism, we are tolerant re- 
ligiously because so little is at stake. The 
apparent growth of liberalism in re- 
ligious amities may not be in reality a 
growth of tolerance but merely a shift in 
the things we take seriously. The con- 
temporary’s scorn of the Puritan illus- 
trates the point. It is not really at the 
Puritan’s intolerance itself that we direct 
our twentieth-century jibes but at the 
fact that his intolerance seems to us mis- 
placed; he was stern over matters that 
bear little weight with us. If we shared 
with him the sense of the crucialness of 
finding the right path from perdition, 
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we might be as rigidly intolerant in mat- 
ters of religious salvation as we now are 
over schemes of economic or political 
salvation. 

This shift of concern may indeed be 
justified. One may very conscientiously 
feel that ‘‘one religion is as good as an- 
other.” But let us at least recognize this 
contemporary religious “tolerance” for 
what it truly is: indifference. Let us ac- 
knowledge further that the modern man 
might not be so ready to carry this toler- 
ance of indifference, if such it be, into 
the arenas of combat over issues that are 
felt to be of importance. For here indif- 
ference might spell ruin to the things he 
holds dear. 

A third counterfeit for true tolerance 
(or tolerance at the next higher level) is 
that attitude connoted best by the word 
condescension. Unlike indifference, which 
is akin to skepticism, condescension is 
akin to dogmatism. It affords, or allows, 
tolerance to the opponent not because it 
believes the opponent may be right but 
because he is harmless. It is an attitude 
which can prevail only among those who 
have the power to concede certain rights 
to individuals or minorities. In a de- 
mocracy this is found, by principle, in 
the majority will. It can allow a meas- 
ure of free play to those whose views 
clash with that of the majority as long 
as the prevailing view is not endangered. 
There is always the danger of condescen- 
sion in the tolerance of one who is cer- 
tain of his own position yet who desires 
to be charitable to his misguided oppo- 
nent. The easiest attitude for the majority 
to take toward the embarrassing noncon- 
formist in their midst is to call him 
“queer,” “‘pitiable,”’ “‘a crack-pot.” As 
long as he remains on the lunatic fringe 
of things and there is little likelihood of 
his odd views growing to dangerous 








strength, he may be carried along, 
humored, granted latitude, since more 
harm than good would come out of the 
effort to silence him altogether. 

This kind of tolerance is more preva- 
lent in democratic practice than we 
might be happy to admit. An immediate 
instance is the wartime attitude of the 
government toward the conscientious ob- 
jector. What degree of tolerance is ex- 
tended him by the government comes 
from the belief not that the C.O. may be 
right but that he represents a sufficient- 
ly small and ineffectual minority to do 
the cause to which the government is 
committed no harm. He is tolerated, 
therefore, since and as long as he re- 
mains ineffectual. The government’s 
policy of isolating the C.O., relatively 
speaking, from normal community rela- 
tionships, is indicative, since it provides, 
among other things, a guaranty to the 
government that the minority position 
which opposes the war shall continue to 
be ineffectual. 

Another example of this tolerance of 
condescension is to be found in the area 
of race relations. We have been discus- 
sing instances of social clash which are 
the product of differences of opinion. 
The more virulent and intense social 
cleavages in democracy arise from dif- 
ferences of skin color or ethnic origin. 
It is the suspicion of the “foreigner,” the 
Negro, the Mexican, the Oriental, which 
causes the most tragic diseases in the 
body politic. Fundamentally, of course, 
the ‘‘ we-they”’ (or“in-group—out-group’’) 
opposition is the same here as in all cases 
of social difference, when ‘“‘the other’’ is 
of less worthy stature because he is dif- 
ferent from us, and we accept ourselves 
as the standard of worth. In distinctions 
of skin color or ethnic origin, however, 
the “other” is so inevitably different— 
separated in a fashion which admits of 
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no “conversion’’—that the sense of 
difference is the more deep-seated, and 
the consequent intolerance the more vi- 
cious. 

The tolerance of condescension, we 
have said, flourishes when the security o1 
a dominant group is not endangered by 
the opposition, which is small and inef- 
fectual. In America, racial discrimina- 
tion runs the highest against minorities 
which are in a position by reasons of 
number or strength to challenge the 
security of the “‘in-group.” In various 
sections of the country there is, generally 
speaking, an inverse ratio of the size and 
strength of the Negro minority to the 
tolerance he enjoys. Above the Mason- 
Dixon line, the high degree of racial toler- 
ance to the man of color is due, in part, to 
the fact that his numbers are small, and 
he can be afforded a place in the scheme 
of the community. In the South the 
weight of his numbers challenges the su- 
premacy of the white group; thus he 
must be “‘kept in his place.” In New Eng- 
land there is more tolerance for the 
Oriental than in California. In the East 
this ‘‘foreigner” is a negligible minority; 
on the West Coast he constitutes a real 
economic threat. We are all familiar 
with the doctrinaire variety of racial 
tolerance evidenced by the person who 
has had no relationship with those to 
whom he would extend his tolerance; 
the attitude of condescension permeates 
his thinking. 

But patently, all racial tolerance is 
not of this sort. There are situations 
where members of a dominant group 
may fight for the rights of a minority 
who are definitely challenging the en- 
trenched group. In such instances it is 
no longer the tolerance of condescension 
at work but an attitude of a more rare 
and worthy sort, not counterfeit but 
genuine tolerance 
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Ill 

Thus far we have distinguished a 
variety of dispositions which go under 
the name of tolerance but which under 
scrutiny turn out to be something less 
than what is claimed. It remains now for 
us to try to describe the character of true 
tolerance, that which is neither oppor- 
tunism nor indifference nor condescen- 
sion. In any particular instance of ap- 
parently tolerant behavior, of course, one 
may expect to find an alloy, in which one 
or more of these is mixed with purer 
substance. But, even in admixture, one 
can discern in human relationships a 
quality of living and thinking which con- 
stitutes one of the dignities of man and 
the foundations of democracy. 

This true tolerance is itself a com- 
pound of two elements fused together in 
Western liberal democratic thought. One 
is the spirit of rationalism, springing 
from the Enlightenment, whose faiths 
are at the heart of our political theory 
and tradition. The other is Hebrew- 
Christian ethics. These two strands are 
woven so closely together in modern 
democrati¢ practice as to appear almost 
indivisible. Yet ideologically they can be 
separated for purposes of analysis. Each 
advocates tolerance on the grounds of its 
own distinctive faith: rationalistic liber- 
alism on the grounds of trust in the 
power of truth; Hebrew-Christian ethics 
on the grounds of regard for human 
personality. These two faiths, while 
merging in a similar attitude, are of such 
dissimilar sort as to warrant some de- 
tailed exposition. First, then, the theory 
of tolerance in rationalistic liberalism. 

This view has been championed by 
many within the stream of Western cul- 
ture. It is by no means the monopoly of 
modern democracy or indeed, of the 
Age of Reason. There are earlier antece- 
dents. Gamaliel, the Jewish lawyer in the 








Book of Acts, might be said to have 
stated this theory when the issue of re- 
ligious liberty was posed. In more recent 
times it was espoused in the interests of 
religious liberty by sectarian groups 
in seventeenth-century England who 
sought toleration for all religious groups, 
even those dangerously rival to their 
own. Milton gave it classic formulation 
in the Areopagitica. Roger Williams’ 
Bloody Tenent of Persecution, and John 
Locke’s Letters on Toleration strike the 
same note. In the nineteenth century, 
John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty, one 
of the cornerstone documents of political 
liberalism, is an eloquent restatement of 
the same theme. 

The lines of this theory of tolerance 
are clear. As enunciated by these writ- 
ers, it enjoins upon society, in matters 
of dispute over crucial issues, that it 
provide a full and free discussion, with 
place assured to the ‘“‘minority hypothe- 
sis” as the only possible way to achieve 
the truth. The conditions where this 
tolerance is invoked are not those where 
matters of light consequence are joined; 
this is not the tolerance of indifference 
but an attitude of those who have deep- 
rooted convictions. Yet, with conviction 
is mixed a temperate forbearance which 
recognizes the right of the opponent 
equal to that of the proponent to voice 
his views and act according to them. To 
the conviction that the proponent is 
right is attached the rider that the op- 
ponent may prove right in the long run. 
This gives sufficient measure of humility 
and disinterestedness to distinguish this 
kind of tolerance from condescension. To 
the degree that one acknowledges that in 
the opponent’s view may lurk a truth 
yet to be vindicated, one avoids that 
kind of dogmatism whose furthest yield 
can be only the tolerance of condescen- 
sion. 











The liberal theory of tolerance is not 
based on skepticism. Its essential faith is 
in an objective order of truth which 
makes itself apparent, through discus- 
sion, out of the welter of subjective opin- 
ions. This is the main reason why liberal- 
ism trusts tolerance. Gamaliel bespeaks 
latitude toward the suspect Christians 
with these words: “If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to naught; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it.” (Acts 5:38-39) In other words, 
truth will out. Milton repeats the same 
idea: “‘ And though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously by licensing and prohibiting to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and false- 
hood grapple; whoever knew truth put 
to the worse, in a free and open en- 
counter?” Williams, Locke, Mill, follow 
in refrain. The ultimate faith is really 
not in tolerance itself, but in truth, with 
its power to vindicate itself and put non- 
sense to shame. Without this faith such 
a tolerance would be pointless. 

It is the same reliance which prompts 
the experimental scientist, in the mod- 
ern world, to insist on complete freedom 
of inquiry. He holds open court to all 
hypotheses, since he trusts the objective 
order of Nature, not his own powers of 
persuasion, to prove the eventual worth 
of one hypothesis over another. He can 
be disinterested because he is more con- 
cerned that Nature should have the ulti- 
mate say than that his own hypothesis 
should carry the day. Is not this the faith 
underlying the “objectivity” of scientific 
method? 

The modern liberal shrewdly points 
out, in this connection, that a bludgeon- 
ing intolerance often appears when one 
is less, rather than more, certain of his 
own grasp of the truth, when one speaks 
the more categorically of his own right- 
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ness to convince himself and his oppo- 
nent by heat to hide what he lacks of 
light. It is the man who is certain, often, 
who is the more tolerant and soft- 
spoken, since he is convinced that what 
is self-evident to him will in time become 
self-evident to those who hold a contend- 
ing view. Self-defensiveness is an at- 
tribute of uncertainty; tolerance, of cer- 
tainty. 

From this aforementioned reliance on 
an objective order of truth stems the 
familiar polemic of the liberal against all 
of man’s intolerance to man. It is only 
through rational and gentlemanly dis- 
course, not the silencing of opposition, 
that differences can be resolved. Oppres- 
sion never makes secure the truth it seeks 
to protect. It is not possible to persuade 
another mind by any kind of coercion. 
The conscience of man is inviolable. 
Persecutions mild or fierce only make the 
minority, even dangerously erroneous, 
more recalcitrant. 

Again, says the liberal theory, a true 
belief can be recognized and strengthened 
only by its constant exposure to error 
in the free market of opinion. A belief 
which does not run the gantlet of op- 
posing positions, Mill says, becomes a 
dead dogma, not a living truth. No con- 
viction is sacrosanct, immune from con- 
stant examination and testing. Thus, it 
welcomes the tolerant atmosphere in 
which it can prove its mettle. 

There is a further argument in the 
liberal’s case for tolerance. As men in an 
irenic spirit discuss their contending 
views, they may discover that one side 
has part of the truth, which does not 
oppose, but supplements, the opinion of 
another. One may discover in time that 
one’s original view is not false, but par- 
tial, and is pieced out by the thinking 
of the other. This involves again, does it 
not, the implicit assumption that truth 
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is one, that particular “truths” are cap- 
able of congenial rapport, since there is 
a self-consistent body of objective real- 
ity. The blind men would cease wran- 
gling over the nature of the elephant if 
they could perceive the whole, of which 
each has grasped a part. “To be still 
searching what we know not by what we 
know, still closing up truth to truth as 
we find it (for all her body is homo- 
geneal, and proportionably), this is the 
golden rule,....” says Milton. If we 
but pursue Truth assiduously enough (to 
change the figure), we would discover our 
separate roads conjoining, since the goal 
is one. Why, then, contend about the 
superiority of one’s own path and the 
folly of another’s? Might not the same 
hold for our current warfares between 
all philosophical, economic, and political 
schools? Each party to these conflicts is 
in error only as he makes absolute 
claims for his partial perspectives. Let 
him but take the time to discover that 
his opponent has also a part of the 
truth, and a working mutuality will be 
achieved. 
IV 

This tolerance of the liberal, proclaim- 
ing “Truth will out,” is constantly 
vindicated in the market places of social 
intercourse. Among men of reason and 
good will it is an ingrained quality of 
character, connoted by a patient for- 
bearance, a willingness to listen, a 
lowered tone of voice, a readiness to 
bring all questions to the discussion 
table. It is a faith not absent from our 
current efforts, internationally, to find 
the things that belong to our peace. If 
it be true that ‘only good men can make 
a good peace,” this tolerance will be 
one of the essential ingredients in such 
goodness. Liberalism these days is much 
set upon and belabored, poor thing. In 
our haste to decry its failures we should 








not overlook its residual merits, nor for- 
get that we live by it even as we discuss 
its shortcomings. 

Yet, withal, there are certain no- 
torious difficulties inherent in this kind 
of tolerance which the modern criticism 
of liberalism has revealed. Two weak- 
nesses in particular are worthy of men- 
tion. 

In the first place, the rationalism 
which gave such impetus, in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, to the 
growing regard for tolerant behavior is 
responsible for an excessive claim for the 
power of “truth.” The liberal assumes 
that in human conflicts the opponent is 
as ready as he to follow reason wherever 
it leads, after the leisurely fashion of the 
young disciples of Socrates. But what if 
the opponent is unwilling to follow rea- 
son with such patient zeal? What then? 
Or perhaps the opponent counters with 
his reasons, which may appear unreason- 
able. Very well, says the liberal, thrash 
the matter out, and since Truth is one, 
the apparent clashes will reveal them- 
selves to be slips of logic and misunder- 
standings of meanings, partiality of 
claim, provincialism of outlook. But, 
even when, at the hands of seasoned 
thinkers, logical and semantic confusions 
are ironed out and all parties agree to 
the widest context of validation, the dis- 
course of men seldom ends in agreement. 
In the modern world we can no longer 
ask, “‘What does Reason say?” Today 
we ask, rather, ‘‘Whose reasons?” For 
‘‘reasons’’ pursued to their lairs turn out 
to be “‘faiths.”” Here is the Achilles’ heel 
of all rationalism and the type of liber- 
alism that it fosters: Reason is powerless 
to decide between faiths. That is to say, 
the elemental presuppositions with 
which men start, in their “‘reasoning,”’ 
are the beginning points, or faiths, which 
constitute, much more than do reasons, 








their real allegiances. Why do schools of 
philosophy persist at war, when each in 
itself claims to be a coherent and arche- 
tectonic whole and speaks in the name 
of universal reason? The nationalist has 
his ‘‘reasons”’ for nationalism; the inter- 
nationalist for internationalism—but are 
these “‘reasons”’ or ‘faiths’? The argu- 
ment of the theist rises no higher than 
the faith with which he starts; the same 
for the atheist. The capitalist and the 
socialist may argue the night out, each 
with impeccable logic, and emerge with 
their own positions strengthened. And 
are not the prime assumptions of life 
“many” rather than ‘‘one,” rooting 
perchance from the variety of human 
temperaments and cultural pluralities? 
The prevailing school of modern psy- 
chology, pointing as it does to the irra- 
tional roots of human decision and ratio- 
cination, makes considerably dubious 
the whole premise of rationalistic liberal- 
ism. In very truth, we live much more 
by our faiths than by our reasons. And 
when our faiths are at variance, how can 
one expect Reason to do more than 
justify our faiths, much less bring us to 
common agreement? To agree mutually 
to explicate our faiths and to pursue 
their implications in a reasonable fashion 
is not to affirm that reason establishes 
them in the first place. Here, in its over- 
simplification of the ancient elemental 
problem of faith and reason, liberalism 
is confused and fumbling. 

There is a second practical working 
difficulty which hampers the application 
of the liberal theory of tolerance. The 
theory maintains, you recall, that on a 
debated question a full and free discus- 
sion, with equal status given to the 
minority position, is the only strategy 
whereby truth can be achieved. A major- 
ity view should hold itself provisional, 
always prepared to alter itself, or abdi- 
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cate, as more light breaks forth from the 
give-and-take of discourse. Anyone sen- 
sitive to the operation of a democratic 
society knows how rarely this idea is ful- 
filled in the affairs of burly men. The 
sphere of decision-making and action in- 
volves commitments of a sort which do 
not give the minority equal status with 
the prevailing view. The evidence of a 
particular decision facing a legislative 
body can never be all in before the de- 
cision must be made. And when it has 
been made, the majority hypothesis 
ceases to be, in a real sense, provisionally 
held. It becomes a practical absolute, 
which puts the minority at considerably 
less than equal advantage. True enough, 
those who hold the victorious view may 
admit their fallibility and their readiness 
to be judged by subsequent events. The 
debate, apparently, may not be closed; 
but after the moment of decision, the 
character of the debate is radically 
altered by the very fact of commitment. 
One view is in the saddle, the other is 
not. Only in a situation where no de- 
cision is required can the liberal theory 
of tolerance be fully realized. Confer- 
ences of philosophical and learned socie- 
ties would seem to be the only occasions 
where such perpetual avoidance of de- 
cision is to be found. Where matters of 
immediate decisive importance are 
joined, and policies set, it is a different 
story. The action subsequent to Pearl 
Harbor closed finally the feverish debate 
between interventionist and noninter- 
ventionist. Though the minority may 
have continued to feel every advantage 
at the level of theory, it could no longer 
be given the same chance to prove the 
worth of its conviction in practice. The 
demand of the time silenced the minor- 
ity voice. The crossroads were left be- 
hind. Yet, the liberal theory maintains 
that the debate should never be closed 
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or the minority silenced, as though the 
genuine options were perpetual. Of the 
tragically irrevocable nature of decision 
in human history the liberal fails to take 
due account. 

V 

In modern democratic life there is 
compounded with the liberal theory of 
tolerance another type of more profound 
worth. This view is derived essentially 
from the older Christian tradition and 
might be termed the Christian theory of 
tolerance, thus to distinguish it in our 
analysis from the liberal rationalistic 
theory just discussed. It is of importance 
to note again that the two have become 
so closely interfused in modern culture 
as to be barely distinguishable. Yet upon 
analysis the roots of the two theories 
prove to be essentially different. 

Amid all the ‘“we-they’’ oppositions 
that plague the children of men, the 
Christian theory of tolerance, like the 
liberal, seeks to discover a common 
ground of agreement regarded as of 
more worth than the points of disagree- 
ment. This common ground provides the 
occasion for mutuality, whereon the dis- 
sension can be sustained, or minimized, 
or resolved. The common ground of the 
liberal theory, as we saw, is a faith in 
“truth,” to be sought and accepted by 
both parties in a debate. The common 
ground of the Christian theory is the 
sacredness of human personality. It is 
that which provides the true basis for 
mutuality and community, even in 
situations where warfare about truth 
and error continue unabated. Opponents 
may still be “at one” at that level, even 
when they are far from oneness in their 
persuasions. 

There is a distinction familiar in Chris- 
tian thought between the “sin” and the 
“‘sinner.”’ One should love the sinner and 
hate the sin. This distinction is meaning- 





ful for our present discussion as trans- 
lated into the distinction between the 
“‘opinion”’ and the “ opinion-holder.” The 
Christian theory of tolerance requires a 
regard for the opinion-holder along with 
what may be a disdain for his opinion. 
However much one believes his oppo- 
nent, the “other,” to be wrong (and this is 
what makes him the“ other’’) heis always 
a person, sacred, of inviolable worth, to 
be loved even in polemic against his 
ideas. 


This religiously-based tolerance is of a 
sort which avoids the dangers of lower 
types of tolerance. It is not the tolerance 
of indifference, as described above, which 
shrugs its shoulders and makes a fetish of 
tentativeness. Nor is this the tolerance of 
condescension; for all men are persons 
and share equally that sacred quality. In 
the religious dimension, there are no de- 
grees of ‘‘personality.”” With what right, 
then, can I be patronizing in my toler- 
ance and condescend, if the “‘other’’ is 
equally a person, in this primal sense, 
with myself? It is at this point that de- 
mocracy represents, at least in theory, a 
genuine realization of the religious ideal. 
With its dogma of the equality of per- 
sons, it provides the framework for that 
mutuality and parity which alone can 
redeem true tolerance from condescen- 
sion. The nature of the human relation- 
ship shifts, in fact, from ‘“‘tolerance” (a 
word which never frees itself from a 
clinging connotation of patronizing con- 
cession) to a more positive regard and 
esteem. In the area of race relations, for 
instance, much talk about “racial toler- 
ance” implies a superior group’s conces- 
sion to an inferior group. True racial 
tolerance can never be fostered on that 
basis, which is really only a white su- 
premacy justifying itself. Only in the 
humble recognition of a common human- 
ity of Negroes and whites, in light of 











which differences of skin pigmentation 
become insignificant, does a valid toler- 
ance come to birth. 

This kind of tolerance is a heritage 
from Christian ethics which has passed 
into democratic practice as an assump- 
tion often unrecognized. There is one 
point of great importance where it di- 
verges from rationalistic liberalism of the 
sort represented by Mill. Ninteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism, as we saw, advocated 
tolerance with the trust that rational 
and civil discourse would allow a com- 
mon truth to emerge out of dissension. In 
situations of opposition between the indi- 
vidual objector and the general will, or 
the state, for example, time would vindi- 
cate either the objector or the state, or 
else reveal both sides possessed of part of 
a larger, more inclusive truth. All very 
well. But in some situations there are 
conflicts of value-judgments between the 
minority and the majority which seem 
to offer no such hope of reconciliation. 
The instance of the conscientious objec- 
tor to the state on the issue of war is a 
case in point. Whether the policy of a 
warring state or the policy of a pacifist 
citizen shall prove ultimately “‘right’”’ in 
the long run future is of course un- 
answerable in the crucial present. In the 
here-and-now, the matter of greatest 
importance is the attitude they bear 
toward each other. Here the most valid 
kind of tolerance is one based on a 
mutual regard for personality. The con- 
scientious objector, while resolute in the 
belief that the state is wrong in waging 
war, may yet respect the conscientious 
state for acting according to its best 
lights. The warring state, on its part, 
will not believe that the C.O. may be 
right. For the moment it is committed to 
a practical absolute which rules out the 
possible truth of the C O.’s position. Yet 
the state may recognize that he too has 
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come by his position according to his 
best lights, and his integrity is to be re- 
spected. Each side assumes the “good 
faith” of the other. That provides the 
ground for transaction and_ respect, 
though the two are irreconcilable on the 
question of the truth of the issue at hand. 

The relationship between the two 
parties may, in fact, be of a sort where 
the state is compelled to coerce the indi- 
vidual objector. The C.O. takes his stand 
on the ultimate right of conscience, 
which compels him to defy the state. 
But, as Hobhouse has said, ‘‘as correla- 
tive to the ultimate right of conscience 
for the individual, is the ultimate right of 
coercion for the state.” 

Old Doctor Johnson had some shrewd 
thoughts on this matter. The magistrate, 
he said, has the duty to suppress danger- 
ous opinion. “‘ He may be morally or theo- 
logically wrong in restraining the propa- 
gation of opinions which he thinks dan- 
gerous, but he is politically right. The 
magistrate has the right to enforce what 
he thinks: and he who is conscious of the 
truth has a right to suffer. I am afraid 
there is no other way of ascertaining the 
truth but by persecution on the one 
hand, and enduring it on the other.” 
Though this is put in extreme form, it 
points up the inescapable conflict of the 
conscientious state and the conscientious 
objector. As Pierre Bayle wrote: “The 
conscientious tyrannicide is bound to try 
to kill the ruler whom he esteems a 
tyrant, and the conscientious magistrate 
is bound to do his best to stop him.” The 
conflict in the present instance of the 
C.O. assumes less bloodthirsty form, but 
the principle is the same. ‘‘ The recogni- 
tion that each side in a controversy is 
equally bound by claims of conscience 
will serve not to end conflict, but to in- 
spire respect. Let the objector, then, not 
rail gainst the magistrate, nor the magis- 
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trate revile the objector.’’ Here is the 
paradoxical and perhaps tragic situation 
revealing tolerance at its highest level: 
the state respecting the individual whom 
because of its commitments it is com- 
pelled to coerce, and the individual re- 
specting the state which because of his 
convictions he is compelled to defy. This 
respect is not agreement with the opposi- 
tion, or likelihood of agreement. Far 
from it. It is solely the faith that the op- 
position acts honestly, conscientiously, 
with integrity and consistency. 

This leads by implication to a final 
quality of the Christian theory of toler- 
ance: humility. One of the attributes of 
the religious consciousness is the ac- 
knowledgment of a Judging God, a final 
Truth and a final Good, measured 
against which all human judgments of 
worth and truth fall short. In the ‘‘we- 
they” oppositions of life, the Christian 
bears the quality of tolerance toward his 
opponent, in part out of a sense of stand- 
ing with him under a divine judgment. In 
the very judgment he makes about his 
opponent, he recognizes that he is being 
judged himself, since he lives inevitably 
under the law of God which judges the 


'R. H. Bainton, “The Struggle for Religious 
Liberty,” Church History, X (June, 1941), 96. 


judger as well as the judged. This is not 
unlike the humility of the liberal, who is 
ever ready to be judged and corrected by 
“Truth,” and who therefore holds his 
convictions with no dogmatic finality. 
Psychologically, however, the two kinds 
of humility are subtly different. The 
liberal’s humility in the presence of 
Truth is of an abstract sort. He does not 
hear the thunder that the Christian hears 
in the judgment of God. It results, oft- 
times, in the intellectual humility of the 
philosopher, not in the personal, existen- 
tial humility of the worshiper before the 
throne of a personal God. 

The Christian’s contention for the 
truth, as he sees it, will be no less 
earnest for this realization of his own 
ultimate fallibility, but his warfare will 
be redeemed from self-defensiveness and 
self-justification, since it is not Ais truth 
he defends, but a truth that would be true 
quite apart from him. This kind of trust- 
ing disinterestedness lies at the heart of 
the true Christian, whose contrition, if 
sincere, releases him from indifference, on 
the one hand, and condescension, on the 
other, and places him in sympathy with 
all finite men—foe as much as friend— 
who are neighbors in their finitude. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SPEECH IN THE LIBERAL SOCIETY 


HERMAN BRAUTIGAM 


E ARE warned by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, ‘‘ Freedom of 
speech and conscience does 


not mean the right to advocate the aboli- 
tion of free speech and freedom of con- 
science.” And Paul Ramsey has de- 
clared, “‘No one has a right to speak 
freely, and in speaking to advocate the 
abolition of free speech. To coerce a per- 
son who is advocating the abolition of 
free speech is not a contradiction or in- 
consistency in a democracy dedicated to 
human liberties, because the party using 
free speech to attack free speech is him- 
self the contradiction.’”? The question 
raised in remarks like these is not merely 
academic, for it involves the practical 
question of policy toward groups who ad- 
vocate programs which, if successful, 
would impose serious restrictions on 
what is probably the first freedom. 

That the program of Fascists and 
Communists is of this sort is generally 
recognized, but certain religious groups, 
of which the Catholic church is the best 
example, have similar goals. What the 
policy of the democratic community 
should be toward the propaganda and 
teaching activities of authoritarian groups 
is a recurrent problem. The philosophical 
question is whether a sound theoretical 
criterion exists for deciding practical 
policy in this matter, and, if so, what it is 
and what limitations, if any, it implies 
for practice. 

t Hamilton Fish Armstrong, We or They (New 
York, 1936), pp. 101-2. 


2Paul Ramsey, “A Social Policy for Liberal 
Religion,” Religion in Life, XIII (Autumn, 1944), 
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Freedom of speech, as one of the 
cherished principles of liberalism, was 
not, in the first place, deduced from a 
philosophical doctrine of rights. The 
various eighteenth-century constitution- 
al clauses seeking to protect this funda- 
mental liberty were directed primarily 
against prosecutions and suppressions at 
the hands of political and religious au- 
thorities in both the immediate and the 
more remote past. As Professor Chafee 
has said, ‘“‘The idea had been gradually 
molded by centuries of conflict.’’3 

The early philosophical justification 
for the principle of free expression was 
in terms of the doctrine of natural rights 
characteristic of eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalism. Freedom of speech was held to 
be a natural right with which all men are 
endowed by their Creator, a possession 
which each individual had in a “‘state of 
nature,’’ independently of society. In the 
words of Tom Paine, “ Natural rights are 
those which appertain to man in right 
of his existence. Of this kind are all the 
intellectual rights, or rights of the mind. 

... 4 And Thomas Jefferson lists “the 
rights of thinking, speaking, forming and 
giving opinions,”’ specifically as natural 
rights.5 

It is not without irony that the doc- 
trine of natural rights reached the zenith 


3 Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Freedom of Speech in the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), p. 20. 


4M. D. Conway (ed.), The Writings of Thomas 
Paine (New York and London, 1894), II, 306. 


5G. Chinard, Thomas Jefferson: The A postle of 
Americanism (Boston, 1929), pp. 80-82. 
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of its political influence in the American 
and French revolutions half a century 
after its rationalistic foundations had 
been shattered by Hume’s criticism.® 
Utilitarianism, the nineteenth-century 
philosophy of liberalism, found no basis 
for natural rights in its empiricism. And 
since the late nineteenth century, liberal 
thought has found further difficulties in 
the natural-rights theory. Both T. H. 
Green’s idealism and John Dewey’s in- 
strumentalism reject the atomistic view 
of the individual which the theory as- 
sumed and the external and artificial 
conception of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society which it implied. The 
philosophies of liberalism find the doc- 
trine of natural rights untenable. 

Catholic thinkers have, of course, con- 
tinued to champion a doctrine of natural 
rights; but their version imposes quite 
serious restrictions upon freedom of 
speech. Seeking an authoritative theo- 
logical ground for human rights, they 
find also a theological ground for restrict- 
ing them at a crucial point. Thus, Leo 
XIII, in his famous encyclical, The 
Christian Constitution of States, has ex- 
pressed himself on the question of free 
speech: 

The liberty of thinking, and publishing 
whatsoever each one likes, without any hin- 
drance is not in itself an advantage over which 
society can wisely rejoice. .... The Church of 
Christ is the true and sole teacher of virtue and 
guardian of morals. She it is who preserves in 
their purity the principles from which duties 
flow, and by setting forth the most urgent rea- 
sons for virtuous life, bids us not only to turn 
away from wicked deeds, but even to curb all 
movements of the mind that are opposed to 
reason, even though they be not carried out in 
action.? 


6 Cf. George Sabine, A History of Political The- 
ory (New York, 1937), pp. 598-606. 


7 John A. Ryan and Moorhouse F. X. Millar, 
The Church and the State (New York, 1922), p. 16. 
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In brief, freedom of speech is, except on 
grounds of expediency, timited-to_free- 
dom to speak the truth—the truth which 
promotes virtue and-true religion. No 
one needs to point out that the ideal of 
Catholicism is to subordinate freedom of 
thought and its expression to the au- 
thority of the church and that wherever 
the church represents an effective ma- 
jority, the political power of the state 
will become an instrument for making 
that authority effective. In the Christian 
state of the Catholic ideal, liberty of ex- 
pression would be limited to such utter- 
ances as did not oppose opinions ap- 
proved by the church. Since freedom of 
speech is not consistent with the con- 
viction of infallibility of doctrine, the 
Catholic doctrine of natural rights, far 
from being a ground for freedom of 
speech, becomes a justification for its 
limitation. 

Idealistic philosophy also seeks to pro- 
vide a metaphysical basis for rights but 
denies that an individual can have any 
rights in a ‘‘state of nature” prior to his 
membership in a society. As stated by 
T. H. Green, “ There is a system of rights 
and obligations which should be main- 
tained by law, whether it is so or not, 
and which may be properly called ‘natu- 
ral’; not in the sense in which the term 
‘natural’ would imply that such a system 
ever did exist or could exist independent- 
ly of force exercised by society over indi- 
viduals, but ‘natural’ because necessary 
to the end which it is the vocation of 
human society to realize.”® “ ‘Natural 
rights,’ so far as there are such things, 
are themselves relative to the moral end 
to which perfect law is relative.”? This 


§T. H. Green, “Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation,” sec. 9, in R. L. Nettleship 
(ed.), Works of Thomas Hill Green (London, 1893), 
Vol. IL. 


9 Tbid., sec. 20. 
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means “that the claim or right of the in- 
dividual to have certain powers secured 
him by society, and the counter-claim of 
society to exercise certain powers over 
the individual, alike rest on the fact that 
these powers are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of man’s vocation as a moral being, 
to an effectual self-devotion to the work 
of developing the perfect character in 
himself and others.’’° 

This point of view, emphasizing as it 
does the relativity of individual rights to 
the fundamental conditions and purposes 
of a good society in which man’s fulfil- 
ment as a moral being is an integral part, 
is an important contribution to liberal 
thought. But the primacy which this 
form of liberalism leaves to the individual 
is, as Professor Sabine has remarked, 
“not a right against the community but 
rather a duty to apply his intelligence 
and conscience to the institutions and 
practices of the community.’ This be- 
ing the case, we are not surprised to find 
that when Professor Ramsey states a 
doctrine of rights derived from Green’s 
Principles, he quite naturally speaks of 
individuals as the ‘‘human material” for 
a good community life. And what of 
freedom of speech in the good commu- 
nity so conceived? 

If the good of the community is the 
absolute to which all particular human 
rights are relative, it will be difficult to 
defend a liberal policy with respect to 
free speech. This is so because in the idea 
of the community we have a set of values 
that, in the words of Ramsey, ‘“‘cannot be 
fundamentally called into question be- 
cause they are the pre-suppositions of all 
good calling in question.’’** His practical 


10 Thid., sec. 21. 

1 Sabine, op. cit., pp. 675-76. 
‘2 Ramsey, op. cit., p. 7. 

13 Tbid., p. 12. 
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conclusion then follows that “‘no one has 
a right to speak freely, and in speaking to 
advocate the abolition of free speech. 
.... Whether or not to employ coercion 
in such instances is, then, a question 
merely of expediency and not of right.’ 
Whatever philosophical ground we 
may choose for a doctrine of human 
rights, specific rights need to be identified 
and defined, and this requires judgments 
of relative value.'"* When, as in the 
Catholic doctrine or in the idealistic 
theory, these judgments rest on absolute 
premises, the right of liberty is in a pre- 
carious position. When, otherwise, the 
judgments of relative value needed for 
identifying and defining rights are them- 
selves relative, human rights come to 
mean those claims which an individual is 
held entitled to make on the basis of a 
reflective moral or political judgment. 
The question then is, how can the right 
of free speech be reflectively justified? 
It was to this question that John 
Stuart Mill addressed the second chap- 
ter of his Essay on Liberty and gave his 
answer in terms of social utility: ‘‘The 
peculiar evil of silencing the expression of 
opinion is,”’ said he, “‘that it is robbing 
the human race.”’® If the suppressed 
opinion is right, mankind loses the chance 
of exchanging error for truth; if the opin- 
ion is wrong, ‘‘the clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth, produced by 
its collision with error,” is lost.'7 Perme- 
ating all of Mill’s discussion is the con- 


14 [bid., pp. 10-11. 


'S Failure to recognize this fact alone makes 
plausible the argument that a return to the doctrine 
of natural law would curb a liberal court at home 
and promote a regard for democratic liberties 
abroad. See ‘Human Rights and the Law,” an 
address by Justice Edward S. Dore published as an 
editorial in Life, XXI, No. 1 (July 1, 1946), 24-25. 


6 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, etc. (“‘World’s 
Classics” ed. [London, 1912]), p. 24. 


17 [bid., pp. 27-28. 
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viction that the reflective judgment is 
the most reliable and that reflection im- 
plies discussion and the open-minded 
consideration of relevant facts and argu- 
ments. 

Mill’s Essay has been justly appraised, 
along with Milton’s Areopagitica,‘‘as one 
of the classical defenses of freedom in the 
English language.’’** Liberals will never 
cease to find in it a persuasive and illu- 
minating statement of their case, and its 
central principle continues to find en- 
dorsement by contemporary writers. 
Thus, when Walter Lippmann writes on 
“The Indispensable Opposition,”’ he pro- 
vides an eloquent restatement of Mill’s 
thesis: 

This is the creative principle of freedom of 
speech, not that it is a system for tolerating 
error, but that it is a system for finding truth. 
it may not produce the tsuth, or the whole 
truth all the time, or often, or in some cases 
ever. But if the truth can be found there is no 
other system which will normally and habitually 
find so much truth. Until we have thoroughly 
understood this principle, we shall not know 
why we must value our liberty, or how we can 
protect or develop it.'9 


But in restating the utilitarian thesis, 
Mr. Lippmann introduces a qualification 
to it: “It may not produce the truth, or 
the whole truth all the time, or often, or 
in some cases ever.”’ In making this 
qualification, he indicates awareness of a 
serious deficiency in the utilitarian basis 
for free speech. The theory involves Mil- 
ton’s optimistic belief that ‘in a free and 
open encounter”’ truth will always win, 
or, as Locke said, “‘Truth will do well 
enough if she were once made to shift for 
herself.’ While more cautious in his op- 
timism than Milton and Locke, Mill, too, 
could write that “if the lists are kept 
open, we may hope that if there is a bet- 


8 Sabine, op. cit., p. 666. 


19 Walter Lippmann, “The Indispensable Oppo- 
sition,”’ Atlantic Monthly, CLXIV (1939), 187. 
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ter truth, it will be found’’—eventually.”° 
But the lists must be kept open. That is 
why truth does not always triumph over 
persecution—an observation Mill took 
pains to document.” What he advocated 
was free trade in ideas. Success in open 
competition afforded the best warrant 
for belief, and, if artificial restrictions on 
discussion are removed, we may hope 
that the truest ideas will win. 

This is just true enough to be seduc- 
tive. But is it really any more true than 
the proverb about the economic triumph 
of the man who builds a better mouse- 
trap? ‘“‘Is there,” asks a recent writer, 
“such a natural Ricardian balance of 
competing opinions in the market place 
of public debate that by totally unregu- 
lated bargaining of ideas a progressive 
attainment of truth can be achieved? Is 
this any less transparent a fallacy than 
its economic analogue?”” I am afraid 
not. Probably the utilitarian philosophy, 
like Ricardian economics, needs the be- 
lief in the guiding hand of God to insure 
the desired outcome. 

The question in our time is not only 
whether truth can triumph over persecu- 
tion; it is also whether it can triumph 
over propaganda. Is it not true that 
when the “‘lists are kept open,” success in 
the competition of beliefs all too often 
goes to the protagonist who can most 
completely command the channels of 
communication and hire persons most 
skilled in the arts of persuasion? Unlimit- 
ed discussion, instead of being always 
the progenitor of true belief, may well be, 
and often is, the means to false belief. 
This does not claim that free discussion is 
without utility for the advancement of 
knowledge. It insures that no sacrosanct 


20 Mill, op. cit., p. 29. 
21 Tbid., pp. 36-37. 


2 Donald Meiklejohn, “Civil Rights in the 
American Community,” Ethics, LI (1940-41), 11. 
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orthodoxy of belief shall have the field to 
itself by legal authority, that heresy of 
belief shall not be proscribed, that every 
belief may press its candidature for ac- 
ceptance as truth. The claim is merely 
that free discussion does not guarantee 
that truth will win. 

Furthermore, Mill’s utilitarianism is 
too intellectualistic. ‘Truth, in the great 
practical concerns of life,’ wrote Mill, 
‘‘is a question of reconciling and combin- 
ing opposites . . . . and has to be made by 
the rough process of a struggle between 
combatants fighting under hostile ban- 
ners.”*3 But the great public issues are 
rarely, if ever, merely questions of fact; 
they are questions of policy. What needs 
to be reconciled and combined in making 
a decision on community policy is not 
primarily abstract propositions asserted 
to be true but partisan interests asserted 
to be important. Hence their reconcilia- 
tion is not a dialectical process aiming at 
a higher degree of truth; it is a compro- 
mising process aiming at a higher degree 
of harmony with respect to practical 
policy. The justification for freedom of 
speech and discussion, therefore, is not 
chiefly, as Mill taught, that the contribu- 
tions of all are needed for arriving at the 
truth; it is rather that decisions on policy 
should neglect the interests of none if the 
decision is to reflect a measure of com- 
mon or, at least, harmonized interests. 


II 


A collection of persons is a commu- 
nity in so far as they have common be- 
liefs and common purposes, common 
thoughts and common interests. But 
these elements of a common spiritual 
life are possible only through communi- 
cation, and speech is the distinctively hu- 
man means of communicating. An indi- 
vidual can be said to be a member of a 


23 Mill, op. cit., p. 59. 
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community only if he shares common be- 
liefs and purposes or at least participates 
in the process of forming them. His par- 
ticipation is his certificate of member- 
ship, for the common thoughts and in- 
terests are then in a very practical sense 
his own thoughts and interests. If he 
does not participate, he is an outsider— 
at best, an obedient subject; at worst, a 
rebel. Herein is found the ethical basis 
for the democratic state. It can claim 
the loyalty of the individual to its poli- 
cies because he has had a voice in for- 
mulating them; at least he has had an op- 
portunity to express his interests and to 
advocate them. They have counted as a 
factor in reaching a decision. 

In so far, therefore, as partisans are on 
speaking terms and rely upon persuasion 
to reconcile differences, a measure of 
community exists, no matter how deep 
the conflict which their partisanship rep- 
resents. By the same token, in so far as 
unreconciled conflicts persist, commu- 
nity is absent. For that reason proce- 
dures for reconciling differences are all 
the more important. Remembering that 
community depends on communication, 
we see that free speech is also a condition 
for growth toward community. It is in- 
dispensable for reconciling differences 
and for finding, at best, genuinely com- 
mon interests that include or transcend 
partisan concerns and, at worst, a com- 
promise that gives recognition to them. 
Freedom of discussion, then, is a condi- 
tion for resolving social conflicts or for 
working out ways so that we may live 
with them. The alternative is either ty- 
rannical suppression or explosion in civil 
war, and possibly both. 

Now, it is true that even in a demo- 
cratic society we rarely have public poli- 
cies that express complete community of 
interest. Most policies go counter to the 
interests, real or supposed, of minority 
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groups. Social conflicts remain unrecon- 
ciled, and the decision of the majority 
rules. Can majority rule then be said to 
reflect community of interest? We en- 
counter here the old conflict between the 
principles of majority rule and the doc- 
trine of consent. So long as the philo- 
sophic assumption was that the individu- 
al had certain natural rights which he 
could surrender only by consent, there 
seemed to be no theoretical justifica- 
tion for a public policy to which minori- 
ties had not directly consented. But, on 
the view here defended, there is no prob- 
lem of a list of natural rights which are 
violated by majority rule when they have 
not specifically been resigned. 

The only rights which the community 
cannot deny the individual, without vi- 
olating its character as a community, are 
the rights of membership. Membership 
implies the right of participation in the 
process of forming policies; it does not 
imply the right to grant or withhold con- 
sent to the results of that process, that 
is, to specific policies. When a minority 
has exercised the right of membership by 
advocating a different policy more con- 
sonant with its real ox supposed inter- 
ests, it has consented to a procedure for 
forming policies. Having availed itself of 
the rules, it thus consents indirectly to 
the results arrived at by following them. 
The one policy, then, which is the basic 
condition for a genuine political commu- 
nity is a policy of universal participation 
in making policy. 

The theoretical defense of freedom of 
speech is found, then, in its function as 
an integral part of the procedure by 
which a community, qua community, 
forms it policies. It is not a natural right 
which the individual brings with him as 
he bargains for terms of membership in 
society. It is not a mere derivation from 
some absolute value resting upon au- 
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thority or upon dialectical argument. 
Nor is it a guaranty that decisions in the 
great practical concerns will rest on the 
nearest approach to truth. But it is a 
guaranty of at least a minimum share 
in the forming of policy—at once a con- 
dition and a corollary of community. 


II 


In so closely identifying freedom of 
speech with the conception of commu- 
nity have I not indorsed the position of 
Green which I have rejected earlier? I 
think not. On that view the right of free 
speech is conditional upon its contribu- 
tion to the good of the community re- 
garded as an antecedently existing value. 
Underlying the idealistic standpoint is 
the assumption that the“ real”’ interests of 
the individual and those of the commu- 
nity are the same and that any conflict 
of interests is merely an appearance due 
primarily to deficiency in understanding. 
From the standpoint here defended, 
community of interest and purpose is an 
ideal that we may cherish, while recog- 
nizing that the clash of interests is as 
real as it seems and that for all we know 
some conflicts will never be reconciled. 
Freedom of speech, accordingly, is a 
necessary means of dealing with con- 
flicts and of achieving the greatest pos- 
sible measure of community. Freedom, 
therefore, instead of being relative to 
community, is intrinsic to it—a neces- 
sary means to it as well as a corollary 
of it. 

Now it is obvious that in appealing to 
the ideal of community as the basis for 
free speech I have rejected the view that 
liberalism is merely a method and democ- 
racy merely a device for constructing 
policy. I have, therefore, differed from 
those who place the emphasis on the 
‘supremacy of method” in the ‘“con- 
struction of good.” The value of commu- 





nity is not merely now being construct- 
ed; it is being used as a postulate from 
which a procedure is inferred. The prob- 
lem is whether this postulate can be de- 
fended without commitment to an abso- 
lutist position with its totalitarian im- 
plications. Is there a tenable middle 
ground between a liberalism without 
values except method and an absolutism 
that offers many values but which is not 
really liberal? 

One of the charges against the instru- 
mentalist version of liberalism is that its 
emptiness is veiled by the fact that it is 
trading on an inherited set of values 
which its own theory cannot justify. The 
truth of this charge is not now my con- 
cern; but, whether true or not, it sug- 
gests an answer to our problem. Liberal- 
ism does have a heritage, and that herit- 
age includes ideals as well as methods. 
The argument that these values need 
grounding in mythology, theology, or 
speculative metaphysics fails to convince 
me. I think it more probable that the 
supernatural or transcendental theoreti- 
cal structures are attempts to give a ra- 
tionale to values that first commended 
themselves to experience. Experience is 
their root, and experience must be their 
test. If these values cannot maintain 
themselves in experience, they are not 
defensible. 

Liberal methods are designed not only 
to maintain and vindicate human values, 
they are intended also to expand and to 
reconstruct them, as Professor Dewey 
has taught. But this does not mean that 
they are liquidated every Saturday night 
and need reconstructing, de novo, every 
Monday morning. By analogy to Profes- 
sor Dewey’s concept of funded knowl- 
edge, we may call the ideal of community 
a funded value. Or, if we prefer, we may 
call it a postulate, expressed in two basic 
propositions: (1) that such good as we 
humans can meaningfully talk about is 
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relative to human interests and (2) that, 
in a community as here understood, more 
human interests can find a stable satis- 
faction than in social arrangements 
where community is lacking. This pos- 
tulate is, then, not an absolute which 
needs a supernatural or transcendental 
defense. Suggested by experience, the 
idea of democratic community must look 
to experience, also, for its vindication. 


IV 


Is the liberal community involved in 
a fatal contradiction when it grants free- 
dom of speech to those who advocate the 
abolition of it? Is the policy of free dis- 
cussion as the method for deciding ques- 
tions of policy to be privileged? If we ac- 
knowledge a procedure as a basic prin- 
ciple of liberalism, should this principle 
be exempted from criticism? I think not, 
for the reason that the very conditions by 
which the principle is justified in the 
first place require that no limits be placed 
upon its practical application. If the 
right to free speech with respect to policy 
is an intrinsic factor in the growth and 
life of a genuine community, any limita- 
tion upon this right will either threaten 
that life or indicate that its health is al- 
ready seriously impaired. Of course, the 
revolutionary use of free speech also 
threatens the life of the community or 
indicates the absence of those common 
purposes and beliefs that express com- 
munity. That anyone could wish to ad- 
vocate the abolition of free speech shows 
that serious conflicts or frustrations 
exist. But the difference between sup- 
pressing revolutionary discussion and 
permitting it is that suppression puts the 
conflict beyond the hope of cure, while 
discussion leaves the way open for the 
adjustment of differences. Suppression 
denies community; toleration maintains 
the indispensable minimum of communi- 
cation through which community can be 
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restored or developed. Once communica- 
tion is severed, the only alternative is 
force. 

Perhaps there is an instructive analogy 
between the individual and the commu- 
nity, i.e., that the state is the individual 
writ large. The individual is a creature 
of many interests, both positive and neg- 
ative; and when he makes practical de- 
cisions, he has to effect some sort of rec- 
onciliation among his interests. He has 
to make up his mind, as we say. On the 
conscious level this is done by reflection; 
in this process various interests are 
weighed, and a balance is struck. All in- 
terests can never be fully satisfied in any 
practical decision. Some must be either 
denied or transformed. But if the reflec- 
tion has been thorough, no relevant in- 
terests will have been neglected, and the 
decision taken will most nearly reflect an 
integration of interests. 

The element I wish to emphasize as 
important in this process is that no rele- 
vant interests be neglected. Ideally, 
every interest, either as original or as 
transformed, should have some repre- 
sentation in the policy chosen. But the 
satisfaction of some interests may, in 
the end, need to be renounced. This may 
be safely done only after their claims 
have had a hearing and the self has come 
to terms with them. A different course 
would be to deny the very existence of 
the neglected interests. The conflict of 
interests, however, would thereby be 
driven underground and put beyond the 
ordinary possibility of further reflective 
resolution. What the conflict was, what 
the fear or wish was, that is thus re- 
pressed, is now forgotten; it nonetheless 
exacts its toll in ways made familiar by 
the reports of psychiatrists. 

Just as the path to the disintegration 
of personality lies through failure to 
maintain the reflective balance of inter- 
ests in the personality, so the way to res- 
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toration is a clinical reintroduction of re- 
flection. In psychoanalysis the recovery 
of the forgotten conflicts, fears, and 
wishes is not the end but a means of 
therapy. What has been neglected and 
forgotten must once more be brought 
into communication with the rest of the 
patient’s beliefs and purposes in order 
that its claims may be reassessed. The 
goal of the process is the reflective recon- 
ciliation of the repressed interests (fears 
and wishes) and the other interests of 
the personality. In short, the condition 
for a stable and integrated personality is 
the continual reflective reconciliation of 
conflicting interests. When circumstances 
in the life of the individual remove this 
condition, mental health tends to disin- 
tegrate. The principle of therapy by anal- 
ysis is the clinical restoration of the re- 
flective process. 

I believe it is not invalid to compare 
the repression of discussion by a society, 
however revolutionary, to repression in 
the individual psyche. What is thus re- 
pressed is merely driven underground, 
where its energies apply their force in 
disruptive ways and where the interests 
represented are beyond hope of recon- 
ciliation. We need not deny that to ad- 
vocate the abolition of free speech by 
means of free speech is to urge a free so- 
ciety to commit suicide. But to repress 
this sort of discussion makes no more 
sense than saying to a man who contem- 
plates suicide, “‘Don’t entertain such 
thoughts.” Even if he could exclude 
these ideas from consciousness, where 
alone they can be combated or serve as a 
warning of serious conditions, their de- 
structive power would not thereby be 
banished. By analogy, when people ad- 
vocate revolution, it is a sign that some- 
thing in the community is wrong or that 
somebody thinks so. Wise policy de- 
mands that the wrong be defined and 
righted or wrong ideas about it set right. 





To repress the sign of danger because it 
is radical is to make a radical mistake. 
That would be the real contradiction in 
liberalism. If the theoretical basis for free 
discussion is found in its function as a nec- 
essary means for achieving and maintain- 
ing community integrity, to permit revo- 
lutionary use of free speech is not merely 
consistent, it is positively required. The 
supposed contradiction turns out to be 
merely a paradox. 
V 

I have suggested that the procedures 
of a liberal society have a basis in the 
nature of the community and that they 
are in this sense “natural.”’ This does not 
mean that there is any natural guaranty 
of the survival of a liberal society. The 
fate of historical democracies testifies to 
that. On the other hand, democratic 
forms do have a natural vitality. As 
Sidney Hook has said, “It is not without 
significance that no free people has ever 
voluntarily relinquished its democratic 
forms in favor of a government which 
has openly proclaimed as its aim the 
establishment of a permanent dictator- 
ship.”4 When liberal societies have been 
overthrown, fraud and violence have 
been among the tyrant’s weapons. The 
liberal society must insure its own sur- 
vival by taking measures against fraud 
and violence and by positively promot- 
ing the conditions of its own prosperity. 
The theoretical basis for freedom of 
speech provides a criterion for putting 
limits upon it and implies certain meas- 
ures for its protection. 

1. The first protective measure is to 
draw as clear a line as possible between 
revolutionary discussion of policy and 
revolutionary action or incitement to it. 
This is admittedly hard to do. As Judge 

24 Sidney Hook, “Naturalism and Democracy,” 


in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. 
Krikorian (New York, 1944), p. 62. 
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Hand observed in the case of Masses 
Publishing Co. v. Patten, “ Words are not 
only the keys to persuasion but the trig- 
gers of action..... 5 But participation 
in the formation of public policy as the 
basis for freedom of speech furnishes a 
criterion for distinguishing between the 
kind of utterance which is privileged in 
principle and the kind which is not.” On 
this principle the discussion of policy is 
privileged ; advice to violate the law as it 
stands is not. There is no right of revolu- 
tion against a democratic state. Nor does 
the right to discuss policy mean the right 
of revolutionary groups to influence pol- 
icy by organized force. As Mr. Arm- 
strong has said, we must let revolu- 
tionary groups “state their aims and 
make their arguments,”’ but “never must 
we let them organize their power..... 
The right of assembly is not the right to 
wear uniforms and bear arms.’”? But 
what of other ways of organizing power? 

The right to discuss policy implies, we 
may suppose, the right to organize a 
party to promote a revolutionary policy 
and to offer candidates who, if elected, 
would seek within the limits of their 
office to put their policy into effect. 
These activities can be opposed by dis- 
cussion and by other candidates. They 
take place in the open arena. The case 
with respect to partisan schools is less 
clear. Should Communists be permitted 
to establish and maintain schools for 
their own children and those of fellow- 
travelers? And, if our answer to this 
question should turn out to be “No,” 
what about the parochial schools of au- 
thoritarian religious groups whose latent 

5 244 Fed. 540 (1917). 

26 Whether a discussion of policy is im fact an 
incitement to action is a further question that may 
be safely answered by applying the “clear and pres- 
ent danger” test laid down by Justice Holmes in 
Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 


27 Armstrong, op. cit., p. 101. 
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political program means the end of free 
institutions? Does the right to partici- 
pate in the making of policy imply the 
right to indoctrinate children and youth 
with ideas and convictions that are in 
effect revolutionary? Perhaps it does. 
But the democratic community should 
keep this right on the permissive basis 
and refrain from facilitating support. If 
a revolutionary minority desires a mi- 
nority school, let the minority support it 
without subsidy in any form. 

2. The conditions for a ‘“‘free and open 
encounter”’ of ideas and interests must be 
vigilantly maintained. This means re- 
sistance to governmental censorship and 
repression, but it means much besides. 
John Dewey” has long since tried to 
teach us that mere political freedom of 
expression is an empty thing without the 
practical means to make it effective. If 
we may believe Morris Ernst, concen- 
trated control in the press, movies, and 
radio has even now succeeded in estab- 
lishing ‘‘monopolies of the mind.”?? Pre- 
cisely what measures are needed to re- 
store freedom in the field of communica- 
tion where it has been lost and to main- 
tain it where it still exists need not be 
decided here. But that appropriate meas- 
ures be taken is of transcendent impor- 
tance.° 

Moreover, we may question whether a 
mere “‘hindrance of hindrances” is any 
more adequate in the field of discussion 
than it is in the economic sphere. Just as 
a policy of restraining combinations in 
restraint of trade has needed to be sup- 
plemented by positive governmental ac- 
tion to promote the economic welfare, so 


28 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 
(New York, 1930), pp. 305-6. 

29 Morris Ernst, The First Freedom (New York, 
1946), p. xii. 

3° Cf. Ernst, op. cit., chap. vii, for a suggested 
program of action. 
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we may need positive social action to 
facilitate the widest possible participa- 
tion in the free discussion of public poli- 
cies—in short, to promote social intelli- 
gence. It is not enough for government to 
permit freedom of speech; it should ac- 
tively foster it. 

3. One justification of the revolution- 
ary use of free speech is that :t may serve 
as a warning of something wrong. It fol- 
lows that the liberal community must 
heed these warnings. A merely negative 
toleration of revolutionary discussion 
tends toward disaster. There must be a 
positive effort to comprehend the cause 
of it and, comprehending, to deal with 
the cause in a liberal way. The liberal 
community must be sensitive to—and 
quick to correct—economic and other 
conditions that produce the revolution- 
ary temper. This means that political 
freedom is not safe apart from justice, 
economic as well as legal. The liberal an- 
swer to revolutionary ideas is not sup- 
pression but a public policy that removes 
the grounds of discontent. 

4. Finally, those who value liberty 
must be ready and{willing to*enter the 
lists against its foes. Fraud and deception 
must be exposed, argument met with ar- 
gument, and the untenable premises of 
dogma laid bare. Freedom of speech does 
not mean freedom from opposing speech, 
and the plea of good taste is no excuse for 
remaining silent in the face of dangerous 
doctrine. The anguished cry of “bigot” 
may not safely be allowed to stop the ex- 
pression of conviction on vital issues. 
Tolerance does not mean the resignation 
of responsibility. The paradoxical per- 
mission to speak freely which a free so- 
ciety gives even those who would abolish 
freedom implies an obligation on others 
to refute them. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 
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SOIL OR DIRT? 


BRUNO LASKER 


I 


LK in our club not long ago turned 
| on the subject of ‘‘smut” in con- 
versation and literature. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, in reply to a question about 
the use of obscene words in the drawing- 
room, was reported to have said laugh- 
ingly that she was not aware that there 
still existed words not occasionally heard 
in polite society. ‘“‘ But how is it,’’ some- 
one asked, “that the use of dirty words 
is so much more common today than it 
used to be among persons with preten- 
sions to refinement?’”’ One answer was 
fairly obvious: economic conditions in 
America have brought to the front in 
every branch of our national life people 
who, though they may have had a higher 
education, yet have not in their early life 
had the advantage of what the adver- 
tisers call “gracious living.’’ The stand- 
ards which prevail in fashion, home 
decoration, and gardening—to mention 
just a few—are essentially those of the 
nouveau riche. This does not necessarily 
mean that they are vulgar, but they do 
not conform to tradition and sometimes 
make up in joyful vigor for what they 
lack in elegance. But our speech and lit- 
erature, it was retorted, do not so much 
reflect the new spending-power of the 
peasantry as a peculiar preoccupation 
with sex. Somebody referred to a recent 
novel in which a tale of lechery with ex- 
plicit descriptions of sexual acts seemed 
to have been dragged in as a gesture of 
modernity without any relation to the 
rest of the book and by an author pri- 
marily concerned with the psychology of 
children. 
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Not everybody was agreed that there 
really had been an increase in the use of 
lusty language; what has happened, sim- 
ply, is that classes of the population have 
become literate which a generation ago 
could barely pen a short letter. Others 
welcomed the greater use, by most if not 
by all of us, of a richer vocabulary by 
drawing on the vernacular of many 
regional and occupational groups. Yet 
others thought of the matter primarily in 
terms of mental health: our greater 
willingness to abandon, and to permit 
others in our presence to abandon, 
repressive limits on the display of their 
feelings. One member of the circle, on the 
contrary, was shocked at our discussion 
of what he regarded as a deplorable phe- 
nomenon of our time. 

In short, we were, at first, a little con- 
fused as to what exactly we were talking 
about. But soon we agreed that the 
pathological aspects of the matter had 
better be left to the psychiatrists. None 
of us knew enough about them to in- 
struct others. Nor could we really be sure 
that there had been an increase in ob- 
scenity as distinct from a greater general 
freedom of expression. For the rest, we 
preferred to use the word “ribaldry,” 
which has no pathological associations, is 
tinged with a sense of humor, and is con- 
nected with other sensual experiences be- 
sides those of crude sex. For example, 
there certainly has been a large increase 
in our time of earthy stories in which 
physical organs and functions are de- 
scribed which no novelist of the Vic- 
torian era would have dared to mention. 

Ribaldry involves a departure not 
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only from prudery and preciosity but 
also from fastidiousness of style. It re- 
spects neither good manners nor preci- 
sion of statement. This last remark re- 
quires an explanation, since the guard- 
ians of our literary conventions are of- 
fended most of all by the frankness with 
which biological facts are discussed. But 
this is not the same thing as a careful 
choice of appropriate terms. In the inter- 
est of a humorous realism, the teller of a 
ribald yarn tries to reproduce something 
of the vagueness and incoherence of the 
people he is writing about. The result 
often is a style which, if we do not realize 
the author’s intentions, we may easily 
disparage as slovenly. Like profanity, 
ribaldry often is a deliberate or sub- 
conscious protest against the polished 
artificiality that marks the speech of the 
well-behaved. 

According to Skeat, the origin of the 
word ‘‘ribald”’ is uncertain. It probably 
derives from two Teutonic roots, com- 
bined in the Frankish jargon of the mar- 
ket place to describe a low fellow—rib 
(retained in the modern word retben, ‘‘to 
rub”’) and ald, a deprecatory suffix. The 
most plausible explanation is that ribe, or 
rhiba, an old German word for “ prosti- 
tute, a woman who rubs paint on her 
face,” combined with the male suffix 
denotes a fellow who consorts with 
prostitutes. Present-day dictionary defi- 
nitions of “ribald” and “‘ribaldry”’ are 
too general to be of any use. 

Ribaldry probably is always a com- 
pensation—some might say overcom- 
pensation—for restraint in language. A 
generation ago it used to appear after a 
long dinner at which the presence of 
ladies had demanded the use of clean and 
chivalrous language. Today it occurs 
more often in the Pullman car or in the 
saloon, where a man feels free from the 
restraints imposed on him by the conven- 





tions of family life—nowadays also office 
life—especially in the presence of older 
women and children. Since it usually re- 
flects reading rather than personal ex- 
perience, it has practically no literary 
offspring. 

Ribald literature sometimes is part of 
a youthful revolt against classical for- 
malism. Schiller’s The Robbers springs to 
mind as an example. In such connection 
it is usually associated with other revolu- 
tionary ideas. Of this there are plenty of 
examples in the fiction of oppressed na- 
tionalities. Much of the recent fiction 
about our American South, because of its 
undertone of social discontent, is in 
striking contrast with the demureness of 
the now ebbing fiction about the West 
and correspondingly has a freshness and 
coarseness of utterance which betrays its 
motivation. But the element of protest 
may be quite tenuous. To create an inter- 
est in primitive or simple people, a realis- 
tic writer sometimes feels compelled to 
resort to ribaldry. He has to bring them 
alive in all their comic crudity, or they 
will remain strangers to the average 
reader, who much prefers to hear about 
duchesses, adventurers, and tycoons. 
Before Steinbeck’s writings, all the at- 
tempts made to produce a sympathetic 
awareness of the Spanish Americans in 
our midst smashed on the twin rocks of 
sentimentality and affected quaintness. 
More recently, Lao Sheh in Ricksha Boy 
has given us the first genuine introduc- 
tion to the thoughts and feelings of the 
‘lower classes” in China. 

Sometimes, as notably in Shakespeare, 
a little ribaldry provides needed relief 
from the demands of a work of stately 
dimensions on the public’s imagination. 
Or the vulgarity of some characters is ac- 
centuated to contrast with the nobility 
of others. Unfortunately, the discussion 
of obscenity and its censorship in our 











time has been so preoccupied with the 
iniquity of sexual immorality that the 
meaning of its occurrence in certain situ- 
ations and contexts has been missed. 
Similarly, the previous generation of 
British and American moralists was so 
much concerned with the sin of profanity 
as to miss its social implications. 

Often, of course, there is no serious 
import or occasion. A writer may indulge 
in unconventional imagery or ribald 
story-telling simply as a matter of relaxa- 
tion from more exacting labors. If he 
takes his profession seriously, he may 
shock some people but will not lower his 
own standard of discrimination. A good 
smokeroom raconteur always remains an 
artist. 

Examples of a playful use of near- 
obscenity which it would be a little 
ridiculous to analyze too seriously in 
terms of Freudian psychology are to be 
found in the works of Heinrich Heine, of 
Anatole France, and of a great many 
contemporary writers. In Heine’s case, 
however, the mauvaise plaisanterie which 
gave a surprising turn to several of his 
poems and travel stories was more than a 
literary device. It was a deliberate attack 
on the smugness of the Philistine society 
from which he had suffered and which he 
hated. At its best, ribald literature al- 
ways contains an element of satire. This 
is certainly true of such classics of the 
genre as The Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography, and 
works of Rabelais, Voltaire, and Lau- 
rence Sterne. Occasionally, as in Milton, 
a ribald aside has somehow got so woven 
into the texture of a serious work that it 
could not, on revision, have been elimi- 
nated without damage to the poetic pat- 
tern. 

In view of the alleged excessive in- 
crease of literary gothicism in our age, it 
would be interesting to examine the his- 
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torical circumstances in which similar 
eruptions have occurred in the past. The 
only broad statement which it is possible 
to make in this regard without an inti- 
mate study is that ribald literature ap- 
pears most often in times of incipient 
revolt. It is the critical counterpart of 
utopian narrative, which in positive 
terms proposes liberal reforms which it is 
not permitted to advocate directly. In 
our time, or rather over the last fifty 
years or so, ribaldry is an instrument of 
economic protestantism, much as toward 
the end of the sixteenth century it was 
an instrument of religious protestantism. 
Its first modern flowering occurred in the 
seventeenth century, when it was a re- 
action to supernatural dogmatism and 
also to the formalism of jurisprudence 
and social manners. Speaking of the dra- 
matic literature of the half-century from 
1592 to 1642, Preserved Smith says: 
“The common characteristics of all these 
plays (except a few devoted to the por- 
trayal of sacred subjects) is that they 
give an almost completely secular, an al- 
most completely mundane and, com- 
pared with all previous forms of fiction, a 
highly realistic picture of life.” As again 
in our time, there was a new interest in 
the “‘lower classes.’”’ Social satire, as in 
Ben Jonson, approached the burlesque 
and the prurient. Cervantes and his suc- 
cessors mingled partly disguised assaults 
on the oppressors of the poor with those 
on false moral standards and false mod- 
esty. In Italy the dramatic improvisa- 
tions of the story-teller at the country 
fair invaded the legitimate stage and in- 
troduced vulgarities that would not have 
been tolerated in the preceding age. 
The circumstances of our time are 
very different in one respect. Despotic 
rule almost everywhere in the West has 
been overthrown. But within our quasi- 
democratic society there are pressures 
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from which different types of people seek 
relief in different ways. One set of pres- 
sures results from the capitalist class 
structure, another from the changed so- 
cial relations between the sexes. 

Fifty years ago it was not unusual for 
a polished gentleman who had just pro- 
posed a toast to the ladies in fulsome 
poetic prose to reassert, after their with- 
drawal, the superior status of his sex with 
a choice of anecdotes which would not 
have been approved by his spouse. To- 
day the greatly increased pretension of 
women to intellectual equality goads 
some members of the opposite sex to a 
similar ribaldry—but in their presence. 
Thus, for example, an English writer 
who had labored hard for the woman’s 
suffrage movement found emotional 
compensation for the incidental re- 
straints whrch that activity imposed 
upon him in composing moral tales with 
immoral endings. (In the seventeenth 
century, Charles Perrault did something 
like this when he attached his delight- 
fully unorthodox envois to the Contes de 
ma Mere d’Oye.) 

Ribaldry flowers more in academic 
circles than in the church. The clergy- 
man or priest, by the nature of his call- 
ing, has at all times to be circumspect in 
his use of language and cannot, without 
damage to his reputation, betray a reten- 
tive memory for stories of dubious moral- 
ity. The teacher away from his students 
is a little less hampered in his freedom of 
expression. The newspaperman, with the 
constant pressure of editorial prescripts 
upon the flow of his typewritten words, is 
liable to be habitually careless, if not 
provocatively shameless, in his spoken 
idiom. Moreover, his professional activ- 
ity makes for cynicism and for private 
revolt against artificial props of human 
dignity. He hates the “‘stuffed shirt” be- 





cause he makes his job more difficult. It 
is from the ranks of writers for the daily 
press that a refreshing wind has blown 
through our literature in recent years. 
Making their own rules as they went 
along, many of them have helped to 
widen the area of permissible choices in 
regard to both subject matter and treat- 
ment. Since they are skilled in discern- 
ment, few writers of these antecedents 
have fallen into the error of confusing 
boorishness with popular appeal. 

The soldier in the foxhole or on the 
march reacts to the strain of wartime 
discipline when, permitted to speak and 
sing as he pleases, he breaks into ribald 
utterance. But in his case yet another 
element enters into the situation. Apart 
from the relaxation of tensions incident 
to regimentation, there may be an inner 
compulsion among the conscripts—or 
‘enlisted men,”’ as we politely call them 
—to throw off, when circumstances per- 
mit, that mask of devotion to a high 
cause with which the morale-makers 
have fitted them to hide the involuntary 
nature of their service. And this, to some 
extent, is true also of other population 
groups in wartime. The patriotic agen- 
cies work hard to instil in them an 
idealism which, in that particular na- 
tionalist form, is alien to the nature of 
many of them. As a result, those who are 
not entirely carried away or in whose 
minds there lurks a suspicion that tricks 
are being played on their emotions are 
liable, in hours of disillusion, to adopt 
a hedonistic, devil-may-care attitude. 
They may not be sure enough of them- 
selves to react against an only half- 
suspected imposition with satire or out- 
right intellectual revolt; so some of them 
assert their independence through non- 
compliance with conventions in other 
fields. Ribaldry, sometimes with the help 
of a few drinks, fortifies the critical mi- 











nority in withstanding the surge of war- 
time emotion. 

Anxiety and homesickness accentuate 
the need for some relief from the pres- 
sures upon his thinking during the sol- 
dier’s long waiting periods in the field. 
In extreme cases abnormalities result 
which may take a peculiar form of per- 
version. But that falls outside our pres- 
ent theme. Suffice it to say that the 
sadism which sometimes expresses itself 
in rape and other abuse of defenseless 
civilians is explainable with reaction to 
an excessive repression of individuality. 
For that reason it is liable to occur in 
armies trained in conformity with Prus- 
sian principles of military discipline, 
while hardly a trace of it is recorded in 
the behavior of American troops. In their 
case the verbal catharsis afforded by 
ribaldry apparently suffices to offset an 
unwonted sufferance of external compul- 
sion. In the British armies, too, as 
Keeling reported during the first world 
war, the ribald marching song served to 
reassert freedom from mental coercion 
and did not denote a deep-seated cyni- 
cism. Intimate character studies of men 
under arms sometimes stress the fact 
that no man really likes to be thought a 
hero; no one likes to be set apart from his 
fellows. And no group of young men re- 
cruited from every walk of life likes to be 
thought of as especially noble—except 
for members of despised ethnic minori- 
ties who feel that they have to prove 
their soldierly qualities. A deliberately 
coarse way of talking and a relish of 
bawdy tales serve a modest self- and 
group-appraisal in an atmosphere faintly 
tainted with the perfume of false senti- 
ment. The many excellent firsthand ac- 
counts of the mentality and talk of our 
troops in the field suggest that different 
circumstances greatly affect the strength, 
continuity, and forms of self-expression. 
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There seems to have been no relaxation 
of a sense of high moral purpose among 
guerrilla forces fighting for freedom. 
Their ribald songs have a theme that 
goes back to Homer and to the ab- 
original tribes of Farther India: they 
delight in obscene characterizations of 
the enemy. 
II 

We have tried to find explanations for 
the occurrence of ribaldry at different 
times and in different circumstances, in 
literature and in that social intercourse 
between free men which is the source of 
literature. To judge from the books and 
articles on the subject that have been 
published during the last century or so, 
interest has been centered too exclu- 
sively on its relation to sex morality and 
on means for its suppression. On the one 
hand, there is little inquiry into the harm 
which looseness and vulgarity may do 
the cultural status of a people; on the 
other, the need of normal men for occa- 
sional relief from the exactions of our 
aesthetic conventions is not disputed. 
What form such relief can be allowed to 
take if it is not to hurt the individual 
who seeks it or others raises questions for 
the psychologist and the educator rather 
than for the moralist. 

Our Irish priests often have a remark- 
able talent for setting people at ease with 
yarns of low life that are altogether free 
from vulgarity. Some of our college presi- 
dents are noted for their facility in telling 
anecdotes, which, though they may con- 
tain a sly innuendo, never become 
unsavory. But to judge from the sales 
statistics provided by publishing houses, 
the reading public no longer supports all 
those rules of literary decorum which 
most conscientious speakers and writers 
still think they must maintain. Take the 
matter of profanity: Today it is a mere 
side issue, but at the turn of the century 
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it still was attacked by some writers with 
a severity wholly out of keeping with its 
social importance. If it be said that these 
attacks sprang from superstitious re- 
ligious beliefs rather than from consider- 
ations of morality, should we not look 
also at other prohibitions which today 
are defended with a like fanaticism? 

Our educators and social leaders, in- 
cluding most of the clergy, are more lib- 
eral than were their predecessors; but 
few of them like to “stick out their 
necks” by advocating a retreat from es- 
tablished conventions of good taste in 
language and literature. Occasionally, 
there is real need for an open-minded 
appraisal by such persons of writings 
that have failed to pass the scrutiny of 
those guardians of our morals whose 
business it is to discover salaciousness 
but whose standards of reference too 
often are those of a bygone age. There is 
also another side of the picture where the 
interest of informed and_ respectable 
people is greatly needed. Perhaps, while 
serious writers have to fight for toler- 
ance, we are too tolerant in permitting 
fashionable magazines to publish defi- 
nitely deleterious and shoddy stories and 
pictures, to embalm an unwholesome, 
snickering indecency in the oily bunkum 
of social reportage. There is a world of 
difference between an honest coverage of 
the night court and the glamour thrown 
by some of our slick magazines around 
the night club, between the coarse hu- 
mor of the Bowery and the elegant 
sophistication of Esquire. 

Not that sophistication in itself is 
necessarily demoralizing. We are far too 
naive as a people. Ribaldry takes on an 
enjoyable literary flavor when it is 
handled by a master-craftsman. Rabelais 
is still worth reading, while the merely 
obscene story filthily printed by the un- 
derworld of the publishing trade is not 


worth repeating even as sociological ma- 
terial, since it is false in every respect. 
The ribald jests of our sixteenth Presi- 
dent did not, as has erroneously been 
charged, spring from his lowly origin. 
On the contrary, Abraham Lincoln could 
tell risqué stories well because he had an 
extraordinary command of good English 
idiom and a vast store of cultivated 
memories to draw upon. He used deco- 
rous tales and musty ones as the occasion 
warranted or his mood suggested. To tell 
either well is not an art in which un- 
tutored country boys are likely to excel. 
There may be frank and forceful speech 
in the barn; but Lincoln was versed also 
in the Bible and in history. His mind was 
saturated with diverse knowledge that 
helped him to see the humor of the tales 
he had heard and remembered, to trans- 
form them into meaningful parables. 
Incidentally, our American country- 
side with its puritanical traditions offers 
proof that the use of a robust vocabulary 
which calls biological processes by their 
proper names does not in itself affect 
morality at all. The facts of sex have not 
for the farm boy a mystery different from 
that of the other facts of nature which he 
observes. He does not have to use cir- 
cumlocution when he discusses with his 
elders the common functions of verte- 
brates. In his world there are often no 
taboos as to what aspects of animal life it 
is decent and indecent to talk about. 
That he comes in contact with country- 
men who express themselves heartily 
when angry or under the influence of 
drink does not blunt such a boy to the 
refinements of literature. On the other 
hand, the typical city boy who probably 
reads more does not necessarily gain a 
greater mastery of the English language. 
It is not an accident that many of our 
best story-tellers have been frequenters 
of inns. It is there that men indulge in a 





















rich and unrestrained expression of their 
feelings. But mere lack of restraint is not 
enough to make a good story-teller. In 
the Pullman car, too, men talk freely 
among strangers. And yet, good yarns 
are rarely heard in that environment, 
simply because the talkers, commercial 
travelers for the most part, are unreflec- 
tive men with limited interests and little 
concern with human nature outside 
business and the sports field. 

Some foes of ribaldry contend that 
what they object to is not the bawdy 
story, unless it is really degrading, but 
that so often it is told in places and 
through organs where it is liable to cor- 
rupt youth. It is quite true that in our 
country, which has done so much to ex- 
tend educational influences to the whole 
life of children and adolescents, we have 
not yet got around to an effective meth- 
od of stopping the sale of smutty litera- 
ture to youngsters. The contagion of 
youth through exposure to verbal ob- 
scenity, other than of its own transmis- 
sion, is not a widespread evil. It is rare 
for an adult who is not depraved to tell a 
rancid story or make a nasty joke before 
young persons. When he does, it is 
through carelessness or under the im- 
pulse of finding some interested audience. 
In the days when class differences still 
were pronounced, a certain type of 
servant loved to tell the children things 
so shocking that they would stand agape. 
It was a sort of protest, like others al- 
ready mentioned, of the uncouth against 
pretensions to refinement which they 
could never hope to share. Today still, 
but in somewhat different circumstances, 
Attic fastidiousness tends to provoke in 
some a Doric response. Here again, it is 
difficult to distinguish a healthy self- 
revelation—even a helpful criticism of 
too much preciosity—from an unhealthy 
craving for indecent exposure, whether 
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actual or verbal. As a symptom of mental 
unbalance, the latter, or any desire to 
communicate to others an excessive pre- 
occupation with sex, is not limited to any 
class. The well-behaved schoolboy from a 
good home may be fond of whispering 
smutty remarks behind his hand. An 
unexpected wealth of coarse vocabulary 
may, under provocation, slip from a very 
paragon of good manners and chaste 
speech. 

For the most part, it is the situation, 
not the particular personality, that ex- 
plains the occurrence of ribaldry. Some 
years ago, before he had thought about 
the matter, the present writer was per- 
plexed by the ribald conversation which 
he could not help overhearing in the rec- 
reation rooms of a social settlement, 
when some of the poorest women of the 
neighborhood, workers in a near-by mill, 
enjoyed a social evening. On these occa- 
sions he noticed a sharp contrast be- 
tween the decorum with which the 
women conversed with their hosts and 
the abandon with which they threw 
themselves into telling of and listening to 
lewd gossip the moment they thought 
themselves alone. The less restrained by 
ordinary modesty, the more a remark 
seemed to amuse the little group. The 
explanation here is fairly obvious in the 
light of modern psychology. Far from 
concluding that this was the way these 
neighbors were in the habit of convers- 
ing, the proper interpretation is that they 
were reacting to too much refinement. 

Mention has been made of the tend- 
ency of soldiers to use obscene images in 
their characterization of the enemy. 
This is only one example of a much wider 
incidence. Ribaldry is, of course, closely 
associated with caricature. Nothing is 
more deadly to a cause than a ribald jest, 
as many a public relations man can at- 
test. Unscrupulous politicians show a 
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sound sense of propaganda values when 
they besmirch the character of their op- 
ponents in such a way as to make them 
ridiculous. They do this by pointing to, 
or fabricating, some baseness in contrast 
with the victim’s outer dignity. And 
nothing is more effective in such a cam- 
paign of slander than a reflection on his 
sex behavior. Hence also the scurrilous 
biography which attributes some lewd 
and ludicrous habit to a widely admired 
character. One wonders what could have 
motivated such a portrayal of Moham- 
med, for example, issued by a highly 
respected publishing house a few years 
ago. It is probably safe to conclude that, 
whether incidentally revealed or de- 
signed on a large scale, ribald biography, 
too, discloses a sense of personal in- 
feriority, either on the part of the writer 
who perpetrates it or on the part of the 
public for which a hack compiles his 
odorous wares. The great must be 
brought down to permit the small to rise 
in self-esteem. 

During the nineteenth century, when 
intercredal strife still was virulent, Prot- 
estant writers often used stories of 
monkish depravity as weapons of popu- 
lar propaganda. To judge from literary 
samples current not long ago, lectures 
and tracts about escaped nuns and about 
lecherous doings in episcopal palaces still 
are favorite devices in the most ignorant 
parts of the United States to stir up 
antagonism to the Catholic church. 
Similarly, enemies of Protestant funda- 
mentalism, too impatient to allow its 
absurdities to fade under the rays of 
knowledge, still attack it with fables 
about the moral hypocrisy of its ex- 
ponents. ‘‘Wine-bibbers”’ still are occa- 
sionally described as unrepentant liber- 
tines; and they, on their part, like to pic- 
ture prohibitionists as secretive rakes 
who only pose as moral reformers. 


Dissatisfied subjects always enjoyed 
stories about the hidden love affairs of 
their rulers. Young men in any situation 
where they suffer from the severity of a 
disciplinarian gleefully repeat rumors of 
his debauchery. The dissatisfied wage- 
earner, to judge from the cartoons in 
labor periodicals, prefers to think of the 
hated boss, not as cold and calculating, 
but as thick of lip, with ogling eyes, 
given to a life of profligacy and illegiti- 
mate sexual indulgence. And who has 
not heard men of low social status boast 
of their success with the wives and 
daughters of their superiors? 

The function of ribaldry, then, is as 
diverse as are the occasions that impel 
men to seek relief from unusual re- 
straints. It may be harmless relaxation 
for men of balance and self-respect. It is 
vicious and pernicious when it spreads 
among large numbers as a compensation 
for incompetence and inferiority, actual 
or imagined. In some circumstances the 
smutty story may be considered an in- 
strument, though an unsafe one, of 
mental hygiene: it may provide a person 
of cultivated sensibility with an outlet 
when he feels himself hemmed in by reg- 
ulations, taboos, and restrictions upon 
his behavior and expression which to him 
seem unnecessary or even senseless. It is 
dangerous for the emotionally unbal- 
anced and the immature. Sometimes it so 
poisons the outlook of adolescents as to 
require a major conversion before they 
can play a decent part in a decent so- 
ciety. Many teachers and social workers 
know of young men of promise who have 
gone down to insignificance because they 
were prone to smother their irritation 
over temporary setbacks with lecherous 
compensations. In a case of this sort the 
downward path is paved with an exag- 
gerated sense of the importance of sex, 
and the chute is the desire of the individ- 











ual to raise his own stature by lowering 
that of others, by attributing to them 
some moral turpitude. 

There is, however, an entirely differ- 
ent side to the picture. The history of 
civilization is replete with examples of 
confusion in the minds of the ruling 
classes between lack of cultivated taste 
and lack of morality, between the soil of 
the common cultural heritage and the 
dirt of cultural decay. To be more spe- 
cific, we know that cultivation of the 
vulgar language can uplift and inspire 
peoples, that the tawdry use of language 
to deceive the unwary and hold up before 
them false standards of the good and the 
true can destroy peoples. In modern 
times the elevation of the patois to the 
status of a literary language has been 
used in many places to provide the op- 
pressed with a powerful weapon of self- 
liberation. It implies not only the stimu- 
lus to self-respect that comes with liter- 
ary recognition of the common speech 
but also substitution of the common 
images and the common naturalness of 
expression for the artificialities of the 
upper classes. Ribaldry went with the 
rise of Low German to the position of a 
literary language; and this again went 
with the final defeat of feudalism in Ger- 
many. Ribaldry is inseparable from 
China’s literary renascence if only be- 
cause it produced a re-evaluation among 
scholars of what the people said, as well 
as how they spoke and sang. Modern 
European and American fiction discov- 
ered a treasury of vital experience and 
humor when it pierced through the pre- 
conceptions as to what constitutes liter- 
ary material and listened to peasants and 
sailors and miners instead of merely 
writing about them. 

It is a mistake to think of the new 
literary uses of the speech of common 
men as primarily connected with nation- 
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alism. Their main contribution has been 
the elevation of oppressed or exploited 
classes to cultural esteem. Already it is 
becoming a little difficult to remember 
that not so long ago the characterization 
of the vast majority of the world’s popu- 
lation in published literature was unrep- 
resentative, sentimental, or libelous. Ex- 
aggeration and distortion of traits 
abounded, whether the talk was about 
Swedish lumberjacks or Negro share- 
croppers, about Tamil plantation la- 
borers or South American Gauchos. 
Unfortunately, the adoption by litera- 
ture of their own idioms to do greater 
justice to the lives and thoughts of com- 
mon men sometimes introduces new 
aberrations. The earthy story found in a 
hitherto unexplored setting has a high 
entertainment value because of its fresh- 
ness. There is a temptation, therefore, to 
offer it outside its natural context. Espe- 
cially in fiction about the Negro, the 
preoccupation with picturesque experi- 
ence and speech has the effect of present- 
ing the whole racial group as children of 
nature, interesting to the extent to 
which they have remained free from the 
reticence and evasiveness of convention- 
al society. Thus, what is offered as a 
piece of realism too often is the opposite: 
it libels an ethnic group by exaggerating 
its grossness and simplicity. This is just 
as much caricature as was the illustra- 
tion of American Negro life as a long 
series of unsuccessful imitations of the 
white man in those innumerable nine- 
teenth century color prints that are still 
to be seen in barber shops the world over. 
One or two practical conclusions are, 
perhaps, permissible. Forms of expres- 
sion that may be wholesome and, be- 
cause of their downright honesty, effec- 
tive as means of communication in so- 
cieties living close to nature may lead to 
cultural deterioration when they are arti- 
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ficially introduced and cultivated in com- 
pensation for personal or group inferior- 
ity or for frustrated ambitions in our in- 
volved modern society. The quest of 
schoolboys for “‘dirty” stories in the 
Bible, a piquant tale, a slightly off-color 
anecdote will not permanently impair 
either the moral or the aesthetic sensi- 
bility of youth. But the espousal of 
ribaldry as a literary weapon of emanci- 
pation from national or class barriers has 
its dangers. The German educators and 
legislators of the Weimar Republic fol- 
lowed a sound principle when they initi- 
ated a determined war against Schund as 
well as Schmutz, when they made the dis- 
tribution of meretricious as well as of 
obscene reading matter among minors a 
punishable offense. This is not the same 
thing as general literary censorship, any 
more than is the careful choice of books 
for the juvenile branches of our public 
libraries. At the age of discretion most of 
us can enjoy an occasional piece of mor- 
ally dubious fiction without being deeply 
influenced by it or lowering our standard 
of taste. But we owe protection to the 
young. That can be given only by acting 
upon the whole impact of socially un- 
desirable conditioning to which they are 
exposed. We have to take taste and man- 
ners seriously if we wish to prevent a 
deterioration of morals. A flood of vulgar 
and indecent reading matter is liable to 
erode the foreshore of our culture. Its 
colportage is a trade which is regulated 
in theory by consumer demand but ac- 
tually by the inexperience and ignorance 
of a class of consumers and the greed of 
certain publishers for inordinate and il- 
legitimate profits. This can be corrected 
if responsible citizens make themselves 
heard. We need no John Sumner or 
Anthony Comstock to envelop the issue 
in difficult moral and legislative prob- 
lems. All we need to do is to apply to the 





purveyor of shoddy literature the same 
sustained criticism which we apply to 
other parasitic trades. No publisher 
should be allowed to hide behind the 
argument that he is merely supplying the 
public with what it wants. We do not 
recognize that argument when it is made 
by the dope peddler or the vendor of fake 
medicines. An immense amount of liter- 
ary smut is consumed by respectable but 
silly people who obtain it at respectable 
but undiscriminating lending libraries. 
Some of them may even feel that they 
must try to overcome scruples implanted 
in their minds earlier in life by prudish 
elders if they would be modern and 
broadly tolerant in outlook. Such people 
can be re-educated. 

Public censorship is not the answer. 
It creates greater obstacles to wholesome 
development of taste and decorum than 
it can remove and does nothing to pro- 
mote a positive attitude toward morals. 
We already have laws against obscenity, 
but their enforcement moves within too 
narrow a circle of precedents. Beyond 
criminal depravity and criminal ex- 
ploitation of weakness in others lies the 
realm of taste. What is good taste and 
what are desirable minimum standards 
of decorum cannot be defined by law but 
will always remain questions of opinion. 
The boundaries of the permissible must 
be allowed to change as social and cul- 
tural conditions change—that is, with 
the rise of new social groups to influence 
and with the maturing of a nation which, 
in some respects, is still in its infancy. 
According to internal and external cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of a people is at 
one time conservative, at another expan- 
sive. Just now, not only America but al- 
most the whole world is ready to em- 
brace a cultural liberalism corresponding 
to the rapid disintegration of divisions in 
economic and political interest. Every- 
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thing points to the need for a great deal 
of tolerance, in the years to come, if in- 
tellectual and aesthetic conflicts are not 
to occupy the part once played on the 
world stage by differences in faith and 
creed. 

This, then, is inevitably a time of ex- 
panding concepts of what constitutes 
good manners and good taste in litera- 
ture and speech. But not a time to aban- 
don a watchful attitude. It would be 
wholly unrealistic to think of publishing 
or of the entertainment industry as mere- 
ly forms of business enterprise, regulated 
exclusively by demand and supply. Even 
the most commercial purveyors of litera- 
ture, drama, and motion picture pay at 
least lip service to their social responsi- 
bility. All of them are sensitive to public 
opinion and to professional criticism. It 
is possible, therefore, to reduce, if not 
entirely to eliminate, the dangers which 
have been described, without recourse to 
public authority. It is a matter of or- 
ganization and action for those who see 
in aesthetic standards a field of social 
concern, closely related to that of moral 
standards. Periodicals with wide circula- 
tion which, in the guise of pictorial re- 
porting, appeal to an appetite for con- 
cupiscence should be exposed as the 
traffickers in smut which they are. 
Writers who libel any group of people by 





exaggerating the slovenliness and sex- 
imaged nature of its speech should be ex- 
posed as fakers. Publishers and antholo- 
gists who consistently substitute vul- 
garity and vagueness for an adequate 
and concise delineation of character and 
circumstances should be held up for con- 
tempt. 

It is not meet for any self-appointed 
group of citizens, any more than for a 
public authority, to attempt a regulation 
of matters of taste, which, in a democ- 
racy, must always be an expression of the 
people. As soon as their efforts went 
beyond that of education, it would arro- 
gate a power which only public opinion 
should possess. But setting up standards 
is not the same thing as forcing the views 
of a minority on the many. To combat 
the commercial exploitation of a popular 
delight in ribaldry by drawing attention 
to it is effective enough as a dam to its 
invasion of areas in the life of the nation 
that need to be protected. An occasional 
glimpse of the forbidden, provided that 
those looked up to for integrity and good 
judgment can openly express their dis- 
approval, is less harmful than inter- 
ference with the freedom of the individ- 
ual to determine for himself what enjoy- 
ments are legitimate and what are harm- 
ful. 
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THE FORGOTTEN MORALIST: RICHARD 
HILDRETH’S THEORY OF MORALS 


DAVID BAUMGARDT 


N THE Dictionary of American Biogra- assertion, frequently remarked that certain 

phy, Kenneth B. Murdock characterizes fundamental ethical problems ‘“‘have never 
the philosophy of Richard Hildreth, the yet been thoroughly analyzed and fully ex- 
American lawyer and moralist, by thefollow- plained,’ that his treatise explains “what 
ing quotation from the Athenaeumof Novem- no theory of morals heretofore propounded 
ber 12, 1853: “‘His thought was like his style; even attempts to explain”;3 and he tried, 
solid, level, monotonous. It neither warms within proper limits, to stress his internal 
by its vividness nor startles by its boldness.” and external independence of Bentham. But 
The fact that this judgment on the Boston _ it was his bad luck—or his bad judgment— 
lawyer, eighty years after it was written, that his pride in being original generally 
could be considered an adequate evaluation — burst forth in precisely those passages of his 
of his work certainly does not constitute a work to which he brought littie or nothing 
great temptation to read him today. Never- of his own. In many cases Hildreth’s best 
theless, those who are not frightened away | 
by the disparagement of Hildreth’s contem- Frsiend Quarterly, XIII, No. 2 (June, 1940), 
poraries or by that of an equally uninter- deals exclusively with Hildreth the historian and 
ested posterity will find themselves, I be- _ the political scientist. By referring to Hildreth the 
lieve, in Hildreth’s case as in that of many moralist only in a quotation of a few lines, Pro- 


- *. 66 - 5» fessor Schlesinger, it seems to me, unfortunately de- 
others, not unrewarded for their “daring. seleed: Snel oh ener puaite “adhitiins: oh ie 


, If, in comparison with Hildreth, one con- problem of Hildreth.” 
siders the world reputation heaped on the Professor Alfred H. Kelly, too, in his contribu- 
shoulders of J. S. Mill asa reward for hisin- tion to The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in Ameri- 


consistent ularizations of Bentham’s @" Historiography (1937), limited his essay on 
ethical atalaine it mes te me tint “Richard Hildreth” to an analysis of the historian, 


z z whose work he calls “dry as dust’? but not “barren 
Hildreth, who gave a far more consistent of philosophy.” 

popularization of Bentham, has been treated Dr. Louis S. Friedland, in his essay on and his 
with gross injustice. In a brief re-evaluation _ bibliography of “Richard Hildreth’s Minor Works,” 


of this almost completely forgotten Ameri- Papers of the Bibliographical Society qf suas, 
- y XL (second quarter, 1946), pp. 126-50, is far more 
can ethicist today, more than one hundred positive in his evaluation of Hildreth’s whole work 


years after the appearance of his Theory of and personality, gives valuable biographical and 
Morals (1844), I hope to show that his work _ bibliographical material (see ibid., p. 143, the refer- 


has more than merely an antiquarian inter- ¢ce to Hildreth’s A Joint Letter to Orestes A. 
est y q Brownson and the Editor of the North American Re- 


oi . view, published, according to Friedland, in 1845) 
It is not Hildreth’s fault that he ranks as __pyt gives no analysis of Hildreth’s ethics either. 
a completely unoriginal thinker and that the 
lan hi y thi g lation to Bentham’s 2 Richard Hildreth, Theory of Morals: An In- 
ee oe ee eo ee we z quiry Concerning the Law of Moral Distinctions and 
has not, so far as I know, ever been critically the Variations and Contradictions of Ethical Codes 
examined.' Hildreth, with considerable self- (Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown, 1844), 


». 105; cf. also pp. 100, 109, and passim. 
' Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, in his > 7? seated 


lively “The Problem of Richard Hildreth,’ New 3 Ibid., p. 215. 
IgI 
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and most independent contributions are 
those in which, apparently, he was least 
aware of his originality. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EMPIRICAL 
METHOD IN ETHICS 


Scarcely any other thinker has at- 
tempted to justify the empirical method in 
ethics in simpler, more concise, or clearer 
words than Hildreth. He rightly sees ‘the 
strongest roots” of the power of utili- 
tarianism and of every rigorously empirical 
science of morals in the fact that 


the knowledge of the absolute is not within 
the reach of human capacity. What men have 
the power to know is, not what things are in 
themselves absolutely, but only what they 
are relatively to man; that is, how they ap- 
pear to, and how they affect the human 
observer. All we can know is, what men per- 
ceive, and what men feel... . ; not the abso- 
lute- constitution of things is a proper object 
of human research; .... only in the constitu- 
tion of man can we find, if we find at all, the 
origin of human opinions and actions.‘ 


It is highly unlikely that Hildreth ever 
came across Bentham’s penetrating criti- 
cism of the concepts mala in se, or good in 
itself ;5 for these analyses were buried under 
seventy-five thousand other unprinted pages 
of Bentham’s until, in 1928, they were pub- 
lished by Charles Warren Everett in his 
edition of Bentham’s A Comment on the 
Commentaries. But even if we assume that 
Hildreth knew of these or similar trains of 
thought in Bentham, the Boston jurist de- 
veloped them in a particularly striking 
fashion. On this point his discussions are 
more pithy, more inclusive, and more far 
reaching even than those of Bentham, the 
greatest and most systematic empiricist in 
modern ethical thinking. 

Hildreth’s thought is less happy, how- 
ever, when he identifies the empirical meth- 
od in ethics with the “Inductive Method of 
Investigation . . . . in Physical Science” and 


4 Ibid., p. 2. 


5 Jeremy Bentham, A Comment on the Commen- 
taries, ed. Charles Warren Everett (1928), pp. 81 ff. 
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when he emphasizes that only the inductive 
method ‘has proved successful beyond ex- 
pectation in Physical Science,’” for, at least 
in mathematical physics, a combination of 
deduction and induction is involved rather 
than simply pure induction. Nonetheless, it 
is of great interest to observe that he re- 
peatedly stresses—even on the title-page of 
his book—the “variations and contradic- 
tions of ethical codes,” which can only be 
grasped inductively; and how, from this, 
Hildreth infers that “the narrow notion 
....0Of the intuitive certainty of moral 
opinions’? can never do justice to the dis- 
ordered variety of contradictory moral 
standards. 

According to Hildreth, it is meaningless 
to presuppose a special moral intuition, a 
special “faculty appropriated to the dis- 
cernment of moral truth,” for, in terms of 
concrete experience, this supposed faculty 
“admits of no practical application”® and 
can in no way aid us to obtain universally 
valid moral judgments. And even the appeal 
to common sense, in which so many ethicists 
take refuge, proves itself powerless to blunt 
the edge of a skepticism that questions the 
validity of all moral judgments. 


What are called the decisions of common 
sense upon questions of morals are like the de- 
cisions of common sense upon other matters. 
They are founded upon the first and most 
obvious appearances of things... .. They re- 
quire the same scientific revision as the de- 
cisions of common sense upon all other topics.’ 


The decisions of common sense in morals 
are, according to Hildreth, at least as often 
wrong as they are right; and we never know 
for certain when they are right or when they 
are wrong. 

From the beginning of his investigation, 
Hildreth is far more disturbed even than 
Bentham by the confusing relativity of hu- 
man value judgments. The central problem 


6 See “Advertisement,” Hildreth, op. cit., p. iii. 
7 Op. cit., p. 132. 

8 [bid., pp. 2 f. 

9 Ibid., p. 254. 
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of ethics is, in Hildreth’s view, to find a way 
out of the contradictions between the nu- 
merous opposing judgments on good and 
evil and to lead to a universally valid crite- 
rion of the “moral.’’ All the ethical thinkers 
who ignore this fundamental problem of 
moral science ‘‘explain nothing,” they offer 
no more than “a mere truism, a mere form 
of asserting, what is the very thing to be 
explained, that men do distinguish between 
Right and Wrong,”*® Most moralists, like 
“most men remain always children... . in 
this respect..... They look upon such and 
such actions as right or wrong, virtuous or 
vicious, meritorious or criminal, merely be- 
cause they have been taught to call them 
— 


But it is precisely because there are great differ- 
ences among men upon questions of morals, 
that the nature or law of moral distinctions 
becomes an object of such anxious inquiry. 
What we want is, some test by which to dis- 
tinguish, in cases of dispute, what is Right, and 
what is Wrong. But so long as each man ap- 
peals to his own particular reason, his own par- 
ticular conscience,....as the ultimate and 
infallible tribunal, just as he appeals to his 
eye in matters of color....and to his ear 
upon questions of sound, no such test does, or 
can, exist. All consciences do not agree, like 
all ears and all eyes. We are bequildered amid 
a multitude of contrary decisions, all claiming 
an equal authority; till at length we are driven 
to doubt, whether what is called conscience, 
or the moral sentiment, is, after all, anything 
more than education, habit, prejudice, inclina- 
tion, or caprice.” 


Neither Bentham nor Durkheim nor Lévy- 
Bruhl could have formulated the basic prob- 
lem of ethics more pregnantly. 

In view of the opposition between the 
moral judgments of various social groups, it 
is utterly impossible to start from an ab- 
solute, intuitively given, and universally 
valid knowledge of the good. A critical and 
scientific ethics, on the other hand, can only 
seek to ascertain whether, despite the be- 


0 Thid., p. 3. 
" Ibid., p. 266. 
3 Tbid., p. 3. 
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wildering wealth of relative and mutually 
contradictory value judgments, it is not pos- 
sible to find a supreme moral criterion—one 
which will make all the contradictory valua- 
tions understandable, yet, at the same time, 
be able to decide between them critically. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
HILDRETH’S HEDONISM 


Such a criterion can be found, according 
to Hildreth, in the fundamental proposition 
that all ‘those actions which we call morally 
good are such as tend to promote the pleas- 
ure, either immediate or prospective of some 
sensitive being other than the actor.” 
“When we come to compare” the moral 
codes of mankind ‘with each other,” we 
sometimes observe on the “points... . of 
the highest importance....the most 
strange and apparently unaccountable dis- 
crepancies, and . . . . the most positive con- 
tradictions. .... The rule above stated 

... will at once help us, if it be true, to 
explain many of these discrepancies, to 
reconcile many of these contradictions, and 
to account for many of the changes, slight 
or extensive, slow or sudden, imperceptible 
or violent, which moral codes are constantly 
undergoing”; it is this rule ‘upon which the 
distinction between Right and Wrong de- 
pends.’’4 To all the anti-hedonists, however, 
the social reformer Hildreth replies: “It is 
not pleasure, as the great majority of moral- 
ists, from superficial observations, have 
hastily concluded, it is Pain, which is the 
great enemy of virtue.”’s It is true that ‘the 
pursuit of pleasures for ourselves often leads 
us to disregard the pleasures of others” ; and 
therefore “ascetic moral codes hoped to 
remedy that evil by forbidding the pursuit 
of pleasures”’; yet this is an entirely “super- 


"3 Ibid., p. 9. Cf. Hildreth, Theory of Politics: An 
Inquiry into the Foundations of Governments and the 
Causes and Progresses of Political Revolutions (1854), 
p. 46: “Virtue in its proper moral sense, that com- 
pound sentiment which prompts to the performance 
of disinterested actions.” 


4 Tbid., p. 15. 
15 Tbid., p. 269. 
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ficial and false,” though a very plausible and 
popular, conclusion; in fact, ‘this idea leads 
at once to rigor and severity towards others 
as well as towards ourselves; .. . . if pleas- 
ures be wrong in us they are not less wrong 
in others.’ To increase the force of benevo- 
lence and the creation of happiness is a 
“means .... at once conservative and re- 
formative; conservative of all that is good 
in existing systems, reformative of all that is 
bad.”"? Nothing can break the will to moral 
effort more than continued suffering, while 
joy heightens the power in the will to moral 
action. The ability of joy to create morality 
is, perhaps, greater; but in any case it is not 
smaller than the often praised ability of 
virtue to guarantee the happiness of the 
virtuous.”® 

Throughout the entire history of ethics, 
anti-hedonism has tried to base the leading 
propositions of morality on the pure “‘Intel- 
lectual nature of man,” while the “Sensitive 
nature” of man, pleasures and pains, has 
been unpardonably and “strangely neg- 
lected.”*® Hildreth thinks, not without 
justification, that the main impulse for this 
was the fact that the intellectual nature of 
man, his reason, ranked higher than his 
“sensitive nature.” Intelligence was “as- 
cribed to the soul, sensibility or the power 
of feeling—at least so far as respects the 
greater number of pleasures and pains—”’ 
was supposed to be a function of the body, 
and, therefore, the power of feeling was said 
to be inferior to the power of intelligence.”° 
In conscious opposition to such spiritualiz- 
ing tendencies, Hildreth holds fast to the 
fundamental persuasions of hedonism. 

Despite this, however, the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
in the form given to it by Helvetius and 
even by Bentham, seems to him insufficient 
in comparison with his own fundamental 
principle in ethics. He can see in Bentham’s 


16 Thid., pp. 208, 212. 
17 [bid., p. 268. 

8 Tbid., p. 270. 

19 Ibid., p. 36. 

20 Thid., p. 210. 


use of the greatest-happiness principle only 
“an ingenious but desperate attempt to 
amalgamate together the doctrines of pure 
selfishness and_ entire _ self-sacrifice.” 
Hildreth grants that Bentham merely “sets 
out with the assumption, that it is utility to 
ourselves . . . . which is the test of right and 
wrong actions” and that what he actually 
makes the test of right and wrong is, not 
particular or individual utility .... but 
general utility; he further concedes, con- 
ciliatingly and ingeniously, that “general 
utility . . . . differs only by an infinitesimal 
quantity, from utility to others; private or 
personal utility forming but an imper- 
ceptible element of general utility.”? But 
he insists that his own ethical principle is 
superior to that of Bentham and Helvetius; 
and, if the choice is among utilitarians, pre- 
dominant popular opinion, even among 
utilitarians, would probably agree with him. 


HILDRETH’S DOCTRINE OF 
ETHICAL MOTIVES 


Similarly, Hildreth’s theory of the ethical 
importance of motives is likely to seem far 
more plausible and far closer to the ordinary 
use of language than the bold, apparently 
paradoxical theories developed by Bentham 
in his A Table of the Springs of Action (1817). 
Although Hildreth’s theses hardly coincide 
with those of W. D. Ross, they are far closer 
to Ross than they are to Bentham. Hildreth 
wishes to apply the terms “morally right 
and wrong” only to “external events,” only 
to ‘the results” of actions;?3 and he sepa- 
rates the “motives of the actor” from the 
consequences of the action. He wishes to 
describe the motives not as ‘“‘morally right 
and wrong” but “principally” with the aid 
of quite different predicates, namely, “‘vir- 
tuous and vicious.” In this way he can 
maintain the plausible assertion: ‘‘We con- 


31 Ibid., p. 103. 


22 Tbid., pp. 29 f. and note. 


23 See W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (1930) 
and Foundations of Ethics (1939); Hildreth, op. cit., 
PP. 10, 55. 
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demn the act but approve of the man’’?4—an 
assertion which, stated so roughly, Ben- 
tham would never have agreed with. 

Hildreth thus considerably weakens the 
force of Bentham’s warning that no ethical 
judgment should be constructed on the 
judgment of a motive independently of the 
consequences of the action which is inspired 
by that motive. Despite all this, however, 
the rules for a critical evaluation of human 
motives which Hildreth introduces at this 
point are, as a result, that much simpler and 
easier to grasp. 

Hildreth demands, first, that the ethicist 
verify the real motive of an action, whether, 
for example, it was “true benevolence” or 
merely “hope of reward” or “fear lest the 
actor might otherwise suffer pain from the 
person benefited .. . . or lose the good will 
of his neighbors.’”*5 Bentham had em- 
phasized, as a warning, that the real motives 
of an action are too deeply hidden in man’s 
breast to be easily disentangled. But 
Hildreth, in agreement with common opin- 
ion, is far more optimistic on this point, al- 
though he does not altogether circumvent 
the difficulties which are here involved. His 
temperate and critical mind demands that, 
in judging the motives of an action, we take 
into consideration whether the consequences 
of the action prove to be favorable to our 
friends or to our adversaries.”° And, finally, 
Hildreth thinks it essential that we be edu- 
cated to look beyond the “little circle” of 
our personal acquaintances and that we 
maks ourselves familiar with the “peculiar 
views, peculiar temperament, degree of 
knowledge and reflection” of other nations 
and other faiths.??7 Only then can we avoid 
grossly misjudging the motives of the in- 
habitants of other lands and other sections 
of the globe. 

For Hildreth, benevolence is the most im- 
portant motive for ethics; without it no 
combination of motives can be called 
moral.?* But this conviction does not pre- 


44 Op. cit., p. 132. 
5 [bid., p. 131. 
% Ibid., p. 132. 


27 [bid., p. 133. 
8 Tbid., p. 99. 
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vent him from asserting, at the same time, 
that mere benevolence cannot guarantee the 
moral value of an action. “The most unlim- 
ited benevolence may be productive only of 
evil,’”° if other motives do not enter the pic- 
ture. Hildreth’s analyses of those ‘‘com- 
pounds of motives” of which benevolence is 
the main moral ingredient belong among the 
most original of his psychological-ethical 
inquiries. 
PAINS OF INFERIORITY AND PLEASURES 
OF SUPERIORITY 


Almost one hundred years before Alfred 
Adler, Hildreth lays particular stress on the 
decisive role which, among human motives, 
is played by “pains of inferiority and pleas- 
ures of superiority,” both in public life and 
in the most intimate private relations. 


There yet remains to be considered a set 
of pleasures and of corresponding pains, which 
exercise a perpetual and very powerful influ- 
ence over human judgment and conduct..... 
The sensibility in which these pleasures and 
pains originate, strange to say, has no specific 
name in any language of Europe,—a striking 
proof, among many others, how little the lan- 
guage of every-day life is adapted to the pur- 
poses of scientific inquiry. We shall call this 
sensibility the sentiment of Self-comparison. 
The pains and pleasures to be referred to this 
sentiment are, pains of Inferiority and pleasures 
of Superiority.3° 


It had been said often enough before 
Hildreth that, in an ethical action, the mo- 
tive of benevolence must be accompanied by 
other virtuous motives, such as ‘wisdom, 
courage, fortitude, constancy . . . . and abil- 
ity....to act.”3* Hildreth, however, 
wishes to draw special attention to at least 
two other motives, which are practically in- 
dispensable for any moral act, without being 
“virtuous” in themselves. These are (1) the 
“love of superiority” which “seeks and finds 
its gratification in a vast variety of ways” 
and (2) what he calls ‘“‘hopefulness.”’ 


3! Tbid., p. 99. 
32 Tbid., p. 82. 


29 Tbid., p. 93. 
3° Ibid., pp. 78 f. 











“When exertion, and effort, and labor, 
and struggle are essential towards the pro- 
duction of any great good to others,—and 
few things are accomplished without exer- 
tion and effort, and labor, and struggle,— 
benevolence alone will never suffice; it must 
be reinforced by the desire of superiority, 
and that in a high degree.” Conversely, 
every pain of inferiority weakens our normal 
moral activity. “It is sufficiently humiliating 
to lose the esteem of others; but to lose 
our own esteem” when we compare our- 
selves with others “is the most terrible of 
humiliations.’’34 On the other hand, the love 
of superiority is by no means strange even to 
saints. How “‘many a holy saint has enabled 
himself to taste the worldly delights of fame 
and power!’’3s How often have mystics es- 
tablished themselves “with the keys of 
heaven and hell in one hand, and an earthly 
sceptre in the other!’ For the Stoics, 
Hildreth adds, the pleasure of superiority is 
even the most compelling motive;3’ or, as he 
further observes ironically, if the Stoics are 
sometimes stirred to heroic moral deeds by 
something aside from the pleasure of su- 
periority, this something is the fact that 
they “are in quiet habitual possession of 
those very advantages which they affect to 
depreciate; advantages which, however 
meanly they may rate them, they show not 
the slightest inclination to resign.”’3* 


HOPEFULNESS 


Obviously, however, according to 
Hildreth, the feeling of hopefulness is even 
more necessary for moral action than the 
love of superiority or the possession of su- 
periority. All the “‘means for the production 
of virtuous actions must fail to be effectual, 
unless there be added to them a certain 
Hopefulness, otherwise called Confidence, 
and, by some recent writers, Faith; that is to 
say, a certain persuasion that we shall be 
able to accomplish the beneficial objects at 


33 Tbid., p. 86. 
34 Tbid., p. 87. 
35 [bid., p. 211. 


36 Ibid., p. 129. 
37 [bid., p. 84. 
38 Tbid., p. 6. 
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which we aim.”3° Actually, this sort of opti- 
mism inspired by hope is such a self-evident 
and indispensable presupposition for all 
valuable activity, even for the conception of 
a philosophy of despair, that it has usually 
not been noticed and included among ethical 
motives. 

But the importance of this apparently 
insignificant motive may be gauged when 
we consider what would remain without it. 
“When hope ceases, desire shows what it is, 
in its own nature and separate from hope, 
under the black form of Despair.’’4° Without 
a slight spark of hope, in pure despondency 
and contrition, no valuable action can be 
performed. No one could write, under these 
circumstances, even an ethics of despairing 
pessimism. 


MELANCHOLY IN HILDRETH’S OUTLOOK 


All in all, Hildreth is not a disheartened 
person. On the contrary, he largely shares 
the hearty optimism of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury enlightenment. Ultimately, he does not 
doubt that ‘‘the intelligence and humanity 
of modern times” are ‘‘advancing.’’ And, 
no less vigorously than Bentham, he fights 
against superstition, slavery, political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny, and for equal rights 
for Negroes, Jews—and women. Although, 
“in the existing state of inequality,” he has 
little hope for the realization of “universal 
perpetual peace’? in the near future, he 
determinedly strives toward the greatest 
international understanding. The very 
“word, stranger, in its more general sense,” 
should become obsolete, as it is already 
“growing obsolete.’’4 

For all this, however, Hildreth shows a 
remarkably acute understanding of the dark 
and problematic sides of life and history. 
His determined efforts on behalf of moral 
progress are combined with a profound 
realism and an almost melancholy freedom 
from illusions. It is this combination which 


39 Tbid., p. 97. 
4° Tbid., p. 40. 42 Ibid., p. 228. 
4" [bid., p. 202 n. 43 [bid., p. 229. 
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occasionally gives him a certain resemblance 
to his great contemporary, Abraham Lin- 
coln.*4 And precisely such personal qualities 
are, perhaps, the most attractive aspect of 
Hildreth as a person. 

He is quite well aware that men “‘pos- 
sessing a peculiar delicacy of moral senti- 
ment are specially liable” to grave melan- 
choly; and, for this reason, he does not con- 
sider a suicide caused by melancholy to be 
immoral.4s He even rises to the pensive 
question: “Is mere life such a boon?’’4 


It may happen and it has happened, and it 
will happen again that the virtuous man having 
sacrificed wealth, reputation, friends, health, 
all the comforts and pleasures of life, the pleas- 
ures of virtue alone excepted, to a strong de- 
sire to confer benefits upon his fellow-men, 
finds at last, in a lonely and melancholy death, 
perhaps by his own hand, a refuge from calami- 
ties no longer endurable; while he in whom 
selfishness ....has triumphed over every 
more generous emotion, creeps up by crooked 
paths, aided by a base prostitution of talent 
to wealth, power, influence, and fame.‘7 


Hildreth even defends La Rochefou- 
cauld’s celebrated remark, that we find a 
certain degree of pleasure in the misfortunes 
even of our best friends; a remark which 
proves that La Rochefoucauld “had looked 
much more deeply, than most of those who 
have criticized him, into the springs of hu- 
man action.’’4* According to Hildreth, even 
toward “those whom we have rescued from 
the depths of misery and degradation .... 
jealousy and envy” may spring up in us, 
“should they happen . . . . to rise above us, 
unless they rise far above.” 4 

Hildreth considers the ordinary business 
morality of men rather base even when, in- 
stead of a “mere sordid cupidity or desire of 
gain” being at work, the motive is rather a 
special pleasure of superiority, of ‘‘the su- 
perior dexterity ....to make a good bar- 

44 After an interview with Lincoln about 1861, 


Mrs. Hildreth secured for her husband the consulate 
at Trieste (see Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 224). 


45 Tbid., p. 145. 
 Tbid., p. 151. 
47 Tbid., p. 259. 


48 Tbid., pp. 88 f. 
49 Tbid., p. 224. 
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gain’’; and he illustrates this point with the 
following facetious observation: even ‘‘men 
of princely fortunes, and above every im- 
putation of meanness, who will entertain 
you as a guest for weeks together with the 
most profuse liberality, and who are con- 
stantly performing acts of charity.... 
when you come to deal with them as mer- 
chants, will be highly delighted at cheating 
you out of a sixpence.’’s° Hildreth has no 
higher respect for the intelligence of the 
average man, particularly where moral is- 
sues are concerned, than he has for his 
ordinary morality. 

In a very large proportion of cases in which 
men deceive, they have no fixed deliberate 
intention of doing so. With the vast majority 
of men the imagination is so much an over- 
match for the memory, the judgment is so 
sluggish, or so much under the influence of emo- 
tions, that it is impossible for them to report 
correctly what they have seen, or what they 
have heard.5 


Untiringly, therefore, he combats religious 
credulity and obscurantism; and at this 
point, to be sure, his “enlightened” fervor 
often becomes rather commonplace. 
Hildreth’s understanding of great religious 
movements is extraordinarily limited; and 
almost all his seemingly learned criticisms of 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Calvin and the Jansenists, or 
the religiophilosophical tendencies of Male- 
branche, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, and 
David Friedrich Strauss* are either quite 
irrelevant or simply misleading. 

Hildreth’s critical mind did not stop even 
before the formulas of the French and 
American Bills of Rights. He fully shares 
and approves of the great liberal tendencies 
embodied in the European and American 
Declarations of Human Rights; but, like 
Bentham—though with other arguments— 
he sharply attacks the philosophical founda- 
tion on which the theory of Natural Rights 
is constructed. 


5° Ibid., p. 171. 
5* [bid., p. 170. 
32 [bid., pp. 114 ff., 127 f., 112. 


The partisans of Natural Rights, ignorant 
of their true nature, that is, of the true founda- 
tion of moral distinctions, following the scholas- 
tic instead of the inductive method of reasoning, 
and anxious to encounter the arrogant preten- 
sions of kings, priests, and nobles, by corre- 
ponding pretensions on the part of the people, 
fell into paradoxes which exposed their doctrine 
to danger and disgrace. .... Thus they pro- 
nounced life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness to be indefeasible and unalienable rights; 
a doctrine which has been justly characterized, 
when thus broadly laid down, as utterly anar- 
chical, since, if these rights be really inde- 
feasible, every restraint of any kind is against 
right; and government itself becomes a wrong.’ 


An especially long chapter of the Theory 
of Morals is devoted to a vindication of 
women’s rights. However, despite his eager- 
ness for reforms in this field, too, Hildreth 
has no illusions in the matter. Laconic and 
concise, with an almost classical air of dis- 
passionate aloofness, he concludes his reflec- 
tions by remarking that, in actuality, it is 
astonishing indeed with how much: “cool- 
ness” men and “even reverend professors of 
ascetic-mystic morals... . reject the most 
legitimate deductions from their own prem- 
ises’’54 when women are concerned. 

53 Ibid., pp. 183 f. Cf. Hildreth, Theory of Politics 
(1854), Part I, chap. i, sec. 4, “Anarchical Logic: 
Results of the Metaphysical Theory of Natural 
Human Equality,” pp. 26 ff. 


54 Ibid., p. 206. 
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Hildreth even has his own skeptical 
thoughts on the proper apportionment of 
fame in world history: ‘“‘An enlightened pos- 
terity, in a few instances, is able to do that 
justice which bigoted, and undiscerning 
contemporaries deny ; but even that late and 
unavailing reparation occurs but seldom. 
.... Posterity in general, does but reécho 
the judgment of contemporaries.”’ss 

The purpose of this brief essay is to pre- 
vent, in Hildreth’s own case, the judgment 
of posterity from remaining a mere echo of 
the judgment of his contemporaries. It 
would be a bad mistake to proclaim 
Hildreth as a great, seminal thinker. He 
himself claimed for his work only “‘the merit 
of an earnest, honest, thoughtful, laborious 
.... patient .... experimental investiga- 
tion” (see “‘Advertisement” of his work). 
But, certainly, he deserves to be appreciated 
as a thinker and not merely as the translator 
of the two volumes of Dumont’s edition of 
Bentham’s Traités de législation. If we con- 
sider the honorable place given in the his- 
tory of utilitarianism even today to so shal- 
low and self-contradictory a mind as Wil- 
liam Paley, it seems to me that the quiet, 
unpretentious, but honest, work of the 
American Hildreth should no longer be al- 
lowed to remain in complete oblivion. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


55 [bid., p. 261. 


Note: The author wishes to express again, in this place, his gratitude to the American Committee for 
Emigré Scholars, Writers, and Artists, New York, for the support given to his studies in the history of 
philosophy. 
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SHORT CUTS TO JUSTICE AND HAPPINESS 





FRANK H. KNIGHT 


IE experiment with free society and 

government by discussion is still his- 
torically young and restricted to histori- 
cally unique conditions; and no one at this 
date can pronounce the result a demon- 
strated success. In history generally it is 
still true, with negligible exceptions, that 
societies have survived by having a mecha- 
nism for sanctifying what is established and 
suppressing any urge to raise dangerous 
questions about accepted beliefs or prac- 
tices on such frivolous grounds as consid- 
erations of truth and justice. 

The experiment, nevertheless, has had 
remarkable successes; and the progress as- 
sociated with it has not been equaled in any 
other historical period. Despite this progress 
it is certainly true that there are many prob- 
lems which free societies have not solved; 
and there is nowadays among impatient re- 
formers a widespread disposition to abandon 
most of the gains that have been made in 
favor of a reckless gamble on efforts to 
achieve a wholesale, immediate solution of 
all resistant problems. Common to the pro- 
posals of most such reformers is the replace- 
ment of the slow method of discussion and 
agreement by a blank check to be drawn by 
society in favor of ‘“‘the government,” or 
“the church,” or “the scientists,” or what- 
ever group seems to the reformer best quali- 
fied to furnish guidance and order to a dis- 
tressed world. Whether the appeal for au- 
thority is made in the name of righteousness 
or justice or reason, the issues raised are 
much the same. Discussion of The Liberal 
Tradition’ may serve as a general critique 
of a kind of thinking which is now wide- 
spread. 

The book under discussion is neither a 


* William Aylott Orton, The Liberal Tradition. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 
317. $3.50. 
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history nor a treatise on liberalism and is not 
easy to classify or to interpret. What seems 
to be the main thesis can best be indicated 
by quoting a short paragraph: 


Catholic religion is the historic form of man’s 
total response to total being. It places the whole 
of man—body, mind, spirit—and the whole of 
society in their true relation to that which in- 
forms, sustains, and so evidently transcends 
them. It is that element of our human heritage 
which ceaselessly—ohne Hast, ohne Rast— 
draws the endless variety of action, thought, 
and feeling toward a central order and coher- 
ence. It is the only element that does this; and 
in its absence all flies to pieces. It is the inte- 
grating factor of life, personal and social; and its 
mode of operation is, by analogy, quite familiar 
[p. 193]. 


A hortatory and propaganda motive is 
evident, but the work contains no specific 
program, injunction, or invitation to action, 
and it can hardly be called a sermon, as it 
lacks any pretense of eloquence. The view of 
conduct and of history seems to be predomi- 
nantly deterministic, in the religious sense 
of salvation-by-grace, though Calvinism and 
“all its works” are anathema to the author, 
and mechanistic determinism is also im- 
plied, since we are repeatedly told that 
whatever “‘outlasts’”’ anything else proves its 
superiority. The “‘analogies” cited to illus- 
trate the operation of Catholic religion are 
the situations of a lover, and of the artist, 
engineer, or scientist, when things go wrong 
and then turn favorable. The rest of the 
section (chap. viii, sec. 5) is chiefly devoted 
to disparagement of Protestant religion, for 
diverse if not contradictory reasons, such as 
running into individualism and nationalism, 
into “‘scientific ethics” and other vagaries, 
and especially for its “bibliolatry.” The al- 
ternative, ecclesiolatry, is extolled in other 
connections, as when a distinguished Ameri- 
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can Protestant theologian is criticized for his 
“curious inability” to see “the Church” as 
“the corporate aspect of spiritual life” (p. 
64). Protestant bibliolatry is blamed for 
the religious antagonism to Darwinism— 
no mention, of course, of Galileo; no refer- 
ences or examples are given to support the 
bald statement that “both the Church and 
the Gospels” enjoin to scientific work. 

A contemptuous reference to the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Bible belt”’ (p. 198) exemplifies a recur- 
rent theme; any convenient occasion is util- 
ized for a genteel and dignified slap at any- 
thing American. This will please many of 
our contemporary intelligentsia, who are 
also busy telling the world that the histori- 
cal significance of America is that of leader 
and chief bad example of the corruption 
known as modern civilization. (The stock- 
market crash of 1929 and all the ensuing 
confusion in the world are “directly con- 
nected” with “the puerility of current Amer- 
ican philosophy” [p. 68].) But those who 
agree may not be so unanimous in indorsing 
the superiority of everything British to any- 
thing else in the world; it may occur to some 
that Britain was obviously the chief source 
of the terrible modern ideas of critical reason 
and individual liberty and rights, whence 
they came to America and crossed the 
Channel to take form as the French Enlight- 
enment. In America some account must be 
taken of the influence of frontier life and 
some selection of the settlers for religious 
and political radicalism and perhaps for 
initiative and enterprise. Reactions to the 
characterization of Woodrow Wilson as “a 
small-town Presbyterian from the southern 
United States” whom fate permitted to re- 
fashion the polity of Europe (p. 85) will 
doubtless be divergent and in some cases 
“warm.” 

The reader is not supposed to think of 
the possibility of more than one “Catholic 
religion” in history, before or since the Mid- 
die Ages, inside or outside of western Eu- 
rope. Of course, there are several within 
Christianity—including, by their own 
claims, most of the stronger “Protestant” 
sects; and, as to proof of superiority by 


“outlasting,”’ all the recognized “great reli- 
gions” are older than Christianity except 
Islam, which, as a church, is nearly as old, 
Nor is one expected to consider how reli- 
gious “‘catholicity” has been established or 
maintained, to the extent that effective 
unanimity among any large number has ex- 
isted—or how it evidently has to be done, 
if it is done, in the future. In short, the state- 
ment identifying any or all church religion 
with man’s total response to total being is 
an absurdity, if it is anything but an arbi- 
trary definition or a jumble of words. The 
whole book runs to literary cleverness and 
cryptic, implicative expression, which has 
left this reader wondering what meaning the 
statements are intended to convey—and 
wondering whether he should ask the ques- 
tion of sentences which wander back and 
forth over the boundary zone between the 
literal and the figurative, the true or false 
and poetry, or wit, or spleen. It is laborious 
reading for anyone who yields to temptation 
to look for intelligible meaning or to check 
up on the consistency of apparent meanings. 

As with most books on politics, morals, 
or religion, this one is largely about certain 
likes and dislikes of the author. But this is 
true in an unusual degree, and the problem 
is to find out what the things are, or how 
“liberalism” is included among the likes, 
and somehow tied in with “Catholic reli- 
gion.” Also, by what logical legerdemain 
liberalism can historically be separated from 
Protestantism, and this in its narrowest, 
most sectarian meaning. What history 
seems to show is that the multiplication of 
fanaticisms was the only way in which 
Europe could free itself from the Semitic- 
Asiatic tradition of one sole creed and church 
essential for salvation, hence naturally to be 
maintained and propagated without regard 
to means or cost. The transition was hard 
and now seems tragically unnecessary; but 
in the nineteenth century it was over, and 
we had achieved a state of affairs in which 
religion was a personal matter, of feelings or 
formulas or ritual, and no one made any real 
connection between it and the serious issues 
of social life (there is no visible relation be- 
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tween men’s creed or church and their per- 
sonal character or social behavior). Why 
anyone should want to go back—to the 
Dark Age, the Crusades, the days of schism 
and councils and Inquisition, or the Ref- 
ormation and wars of religion—is a mystery 
indeed. However, something like that has 
been happening in the present century. The 
worst indictment of contemporary Western 
civilization is that it has developed patriot- 
isms and ideologies of essentially the same 
social-psychological and political character 
as religions. There are many indications of 
the beginning of a new struggle between isms 
that might match in length and destructive- 
ness (multiplied by a suitable factor for 
change of scale) that which began with the 
First Crusade and has gradually merged 
into the current form after a lull in the nine- 
teenth century when liberalism, individual- 
istic, rational, and cosmopolitan, seemed to 
have a chance at world acceptance. One can 
only say that the thought is terrible, or some 
such banality, and note that such books as 
this, if they signify anything beyond 
diversion (or irritation) for the intellectual 
élite, must work in that direction. Certainly 
any “liberalism” that is defined in terms of 
“Catholic religion” practically excludes in- 
dividual liberty of thought or action, and 
free association. It implies an authoritarian 
church dominating any political order to 
which it allows separate existence. Of course 
it is not to be either nationalistic or individ- 
ualistic and equalitarian. In contrast with 
the latter ideal, the “true democracy” is 
“Christian humanism” (p. 148), and the 
function of the state is “Christian justice” 
(pp. 122, 131, etc.); but if this means any- 
thing beyond individual opinion in the par- 
ticular case, it means the dictates of the 
head of the author’s particular church as a 
historical institution, claiming authority to 
speak for God. 

All the strong words the author hurls at 
the modern state and its absolutism and na- 
tionalism apply as well or better—except for 
expression of emotiona! preference—to “the 
church’’—any actual or possible church that 
can be called catholic, to the extent of its 
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success in making good its claims to irre- 
sponsible power beyond rational discussion 
(what is called responsibility to God). In 
terms of any namable trait, what is said 
about ‘“‘the church” would apply even better 
to Islam than to any Christian body, espe- 
cially because in historical Islam the seeds of 
modernist corruption—critical intelligence 
and love of freedom and faith in man and in 
progress—have been less obvious. The au- 
thor’s selection is to be explained only in 
terms of latitude and longitude and chronol- 
ogy and other historical accidents. Even 
with respect to large-scale war, the national 
states have still a long way to go to equal in 
misery and destruction (with allowance for 
the change of scale) the witch and heretic 
hunts and interchurch wars of Europe and 
the Mediterranean region between the Dark 
Age and the time when politics and econom- 
ics replaced religion as the chief bone of con- 
tention. And in substance the same language 
also applies to any ideology sponsored by a 
self-perpetuating minority “party” under 
a “leader,” and particularly to communism, 
in which the ideology is most distinct from 
any particular group patriotism. The essen- 
tial core in every case is a dogma, without 
meaning except as interpreted and enforced 
by an organization, but held “sacred,” i.e., 
any discussion or questioning by outsiders 
is merely a manifestation of wickedness. 
Palpably, what is really treated as sacred is 
the authority of the organization and its 
officials over other men, body, mind, and 
spirit. It is a remarkable and illuminating 
fact that such ideology parties are able, in 
modern scientific-practical civilization, to 
“get away with” essentially the same claims 
as a movement which goes back to the in- 
carnation of deity—and incidentally, in the 
case of communism, nominally for the pro- 
motion of essentially the same ideals. This, 
or outright conquest and enslavement or ab- 
sorption by a particular nation, is the alter- 
native to responsible government, which de- 
pends on a minimum of agreement reached 
through free intercommunication and ex- 
pressed by delegation of power through 
voting. 
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The difference between such creeds and 
parties or “churches” is undoubtedly im- 
portant to their respective adherents, since 
it may determine who shoots and who gets 
shot; but from the standpoint of any genu- 
ine “liberalism,” based on liberty, the differ- 
ence is negligible, a matter of name and 
“platform” or verbal front to be painted on 
banners and paraded before the world. The 
pretense is to prevent the strong from hav- 
ing power to oppress the weak (Orton, p. 
148—or the wicked from troubling the in- 
nocent); the method is to set up a complete- 
ly irresponsible power over all. In the face of 
all history and experience to the contrary, 
the propagandist spokesmen of such move- 
ments ask men to believe that the meaning 
of justice and humanity is quite clear to 
them and also the method of establishing 
and maintaining both and that, given ab- 
solute power, they will play a purely benevo- 
lent role, molesting only the obstinately 
wicked. Indeed, the religious ideal of a social 
order need not call for much actual violence, 
since it rests on conditioning everyone in 
helpless infancy to unquestioning obedience 
to authority in thought and action. The 
crucial wickedness to be suppressed is 
heresy, i.e., any spark of independence of 
mind or will, in any but the priesthood, 
whose deliberations are beyond knowledge 
or criticism, as the persons, in their official 
capacity, are infallible and immune to sin. 
Here lies the real issue between modern civi- 
lization, liberalism, or individualism and re- 
ligious-ideological reformism. It comes to a 
head primarily in educational ideals and 
policy: shall the youth be taught to ques- 
tion, criticize, and seek truth, or to accept 
as truth what is handed to them, the party- 
line of the group in power? Regarding such 
literary works as that under review, the 
really essential fact no doubt is that it is 
not (yet) expedient or in good form, at the 
academic level, in the English-speaking 
world, to state the issue clearly and attack 
individual liberty, tolerance, free associa- 
tion, self-determination, and representative 
institutions, by direct name; but, conven- 
iently for the authors, the connotations of 





the terms “individualism”? and “national- 
ism” are more ambiguous than those of 
“freedom” and loyalty. 

An important item in the verbal arsenal 
of reformers through the control of society 
by the right people is “materialism,” and 
the word is copiously sprinkled over Pro- 
fessor Orton’s pages. Again, the reader is 
supposed not to ask himself about the con- 
crete meaning of the contrast between ma- 
terial and spiritual values. If he did, he 
would recognize at once that “material 
value” is a mere contradiction in terms; that 
what is meant is, first of all, the difference 
between higher and lower values, which in 
turn is the difference between those pro- 
fessed by the speaker and those which he 
imputes to opponents; and that, finally and 
essentially, it is a matter of what the speaker 
has to sell versus the values in which he 
wants and claims the right to be paid, at the 
highest possible rate. Some “‘idealists” are 
shameless enough to call explicitly for eco- 
nomic payment in proportion to the impor- 
tance of their functions in social life; but the 
religionist is likely to get larger returns in 
fact by talking about devotion and self-sacri- 
fice. Beyond the bare occurrence of such 
words as justice and oppression, nothing is 
said about distributive ethics in this book— 
or about the power problem in any connec- 
tion. To anyone interested in the truth, it 
goes without saying, first, that all resources, 
human and nonhuman, are overwhelmingly 
intellectual (knowledge) and moral (in the 
sense of morale) in content, and, second, 
that, while there is undoubtedly much mis- 
use of resources due to wrong choices of ends, 
the dominant facts in the world and its most 
advanced regions are a tragic shortage of 
means in comparison with the requisites for 
a “decent” life for all, by any definition, and 
next in importance is economic waste 
through inefficient use of means for ends 
reasonably chosen. To this we must add that 
both intelligcace and morality forbid view- 
ing the problem of bad choice of ends as one 
to be solved by giving any self-chosen élite 
authority and power over the masses of 
men. (All governments must in extreme 
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cases set limits to the “right of private judg- 
ment,” both of ends to be pursued and of 
the means and their manner of use—and 
must also limit liberty of expression.) It 
should be noted as of the essence of the mor- 
al problem itself that values conflict and 
that in human relations everyone must soon- 
er or later give preference to other consid- 
erations—morals, beauty, peace and order, 
progress, and even enjoyment and recrea- 
tion—over cold intellectual truth, as well 
as freedom. But there are various ways, and 
more and less “honest” ways, of doing it. 
One difference between liberalism and reli- 
gion is that the latter insists on defining both 
truth and morality so as to swallow up all 
other values. The priest or prophet or propa- 
gandist refuses to recognize the problem of 
conflict between goods and provides for nec- 
essary compromises by appeal to an ‘‘abso- 
lute” authority. The essence of liberalism is 
the faith in free and open discussion, pre- 
supposing tolerance, as a method for achiev- 
ing the minimum of agreement on a progres- 
sive redefinition of values which is necessary 
for the good social life. A liberal will natural- 
ly have more or less of the “religious” atti- 
tude toward this ideal or program, but lib- 
eralism is infinitely more opposed in sub- 
stance to all other religions (to all church 
religions) than these are to one another, 
since among them it is merely a question of 
who has the “genuine” revelation, inspira- 
tion, ordination, and supernatural endow- 
ment with unquestionable authority to keep 
everyone else straight. But whether any one 
religion hates worse another religion or lib- 
eralism depends chiefly on which seems to 
offer the greater threat to its own social, po- 
litical, and economic aggrandizement. 

It would not be the best use of time and 
print to go through The Liberal Tradition 
and publish any large sample of what seem 
to this writer inconsistency, absurdity, or 
statements in cryptic language suggesting 
subtlety and profundity, but which have 
neither definite meaning nor real poetic qual- 
ity or humor. A few observations seem to be 
in order with respect to two central chap- 
ters in the argument—‘“‘Capital and Labor: 
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Britain” and “France and Individualism” 
(chaps. vii and viii), dealing with fairly 
tangible issues of economic policy and cul- 
ture history, respectively. As an illustration 
of the easy confidence with which the author 
generalizes about nations, and ranks them, 
from Britain downward to America, we are 
told that ‘‘American thought in this sphere 
[individualism] has been influenced more by 
French ideas than by British, shows the 
same type of political reaction, and is now 
visibly heading the state for the same kind 
of débacle” (p. 140). The meaning is dark; 
what seems to be said about “influence” is 
historically false; and what “débacle” can 
be in mind, considering that the statement 
was certainly written or gone over after the 
war in which America poured out lives and 
money in a successful attempt to save all 
western Europe, including England, from 
absorption in the Fascist-Nazi dictatorship? 
Of course, any American with good sense 
would know that increased superiority, con- 
tempt, and hatred by Europeans would be 
the “reward” of the enterprise. Incidentally, 
what does it mean to say that, while many 
Frenchmen have never said an “Ave 
Maria,” there are very few for whom Joan 
of Arc is not a saint (p. 136)? And is it true 
that anti-Semitism was an effective political 
force in France much earlier than in Ger- 
many (p. 153), or what does it mean, con- 
sidering that anti-Semitism in the whole re- 
gion is older than either Germany or France 
in any modern or definite meaning? 

The treatment of capital and labor in 
Britain starts off encouragingly with a sec- 
tion on the mythical or propaganda char- 
acter of the notion of a working class. (Even 
here the main fact is not recognized—that 
there are so many “classes” and kinds of 
classes, and they change so rapidly that the 
concept has no significance for the problems 
of inequality of status, injustice, and op- 
pression, which are nonetheless real.) And, 
of course, the “unity” of medieval and of 
classical culture, so much extolled by the 
author, is a similar myth with a similar pur- 
pose; for classes then had substantial real- 
ity, and the difference lay in acceptance of 
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status. The rest of the chapter is hard to dis- 
cuss candidly, coming as it does from a ‘‘pro- 
fessor of economics . . . . since 1922.” At the 
end of the first section itself there is a char- 
acteristic gibe at the “gift” by the United 
States government of large slices of land to 
railroad corporations (p. 121). Its signifi- 
cance is to direct attention away from all 
the pertinent questions—the reasons, good 
or bad, for a publicsubsidy for railroad build- 
ing, the comparative merits of this meth- 
od, or how the bargain worked out for either 
party. The main theme, from this point on, 
is denunciation of the state for ‘‘abdicating,”’ 
abandoning the “old tradition of Catholic 
England,” ‘‘setting avarice free of all re- 
straints” (p. 135) and in particular setting 
“the masters free to do what they liked with 
their workpeople”’ (p. 127). The state, prop- 
erly the source of justice, came under the 
domination of an economic interest—from 
opposite sides in Wellington’s England ver- 
sus M. Blum’s France and F. D. Roosevelt’s 
America. (Of course, the special degradation 
of America is repeatedly pointed out.) The 
reader is expected to be too innocent to re- 
flect that no interest can dominate a demo- 
cratic state without somehow commanding 
a majority of the votes, that every effort is 
made to protect minorities against oppres- 
sion as well as to guard against precipitate 
action, or that the alternative advocated by 
implication, if not overtly, is domination by 
some “‘religious interest’”’ responsible to God 
alone. Moreover, the logic of turning em- 
ployers free to “do what they like” with 
their workpeople applies as well in general 
(there are differences significant both ways) 
to leaving the “unrestricted avarice” of 
bakers free to do what they please with con- 
sumers in matters of quality and price— 
versus setting up a religious-political ab- 
solutism to enforce ‘“‘Christian justice” and 
“Christian humanism” upon them. Finally, 
any mentally normal adult must see, if he is 
willing to see, that sovereign authority of 
any kind cannot go very far in “regulating” 
wages or any major class of prices without 
arbitrarily allocating all labor and other 
productive resources, rationing goods to 
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consumers, and regimenting every detail of 
men’s everyday lives, finally including 
thought and expression. When a professor of 
economics takes this line, it is to be assumed 
that the result indicated is what he wants to 
bring about, and we can only refer again to 
more and less candid ways of placing other 
values ahead of truth. 

Ostensibly, it is ‘‘the state” which should 
put and keep everyone in his proper place 
and function and in receipt of his due re- 
muneration. One may (or may not) try to 
reconcile this with the author’s diatribes 
against modern state absolutism, which are 
matched only by those against individual- 
ism. It goes without saying that concentra- 
tion of authority in the state means not only 
destroying individual liberty and free ex- 
change of services but correspondingly re- 
ducing the role of the family and every in- 
stitution based on voluntary association. 
But one of the author’s main indictments 
of modern liberalism (to use the word in ac- 
cord with its meaning) is that it denies the 
right of association—on the basis of com- 
mon employment. Of course it does not, and 
again anyone interested in the facts knows 
that the liberal state has never opposed as- 
sociation for any common interest, provided 
only that it is not directed against the in- 
terests of others or apparently certain to be 
so directed, and has on balance erred egre- 
giously in allowing freedom in violation of 
this essential qualification. In particular, no 
one is obliged to exchange or to co-operate 
on the terms of the market if the parties 
concerned can agree on other terms. And, 
above all, modern democracies have at least 
gone much further than any other known 
social order in compelling the strong or for- 
tunate to share the burdens of the weak or 
unfortunate, and particularly in breaking 
up the monopoly of education and cultural 
opportunity everywhere else held by some 
élite, some mutual-advantage arrangement 
between a priesthood and holders of wealth 
and political power. 

A final consideration, also obvious to 
anyone willing to see, is that concentration 
of functions and power in the state must in- 
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tensify the opposition between states, whose 
relations present essentially the same phe- 
nomena of inequality and injustice and one- 
sided exercise of power that prevail between 
individuals or families and other groups. 
The only possible basis of world order, other 
than world dictatorship, is fundamental in- 
dividualism. (One has a sense of stultifica- 
tion as well as futility in explicitly mention- 
ing such obvious points.) Logically speak- 
ing, the author’s answer to all objections 
should be the same two words which are the 
theme of his whole argument—‘“‘Catholic re- 
ligion.”” What he is finally advocating, the 
only position which makes sense out of his 
general argument is a world-wide church- 
state or superchurch-superstate, instructing 
and commanding every individual and every 
voluntary, cultural, institutional, political, 
or other group as to the right thing to do and 
to think whether in the name of God or the 
folk or the workers. Just let everyone, from 
Spitzbergen to Tierra del Fuego, join the 
author’s church, and bring up his children 
under the direction of its priests, in unques- 
tioning “faith,” loyalty, and obedience, and 
all the world’s problems will be solved. It 
might be as simple as that—or as forcing all 
to join up who proved too selfish, opinion- 
ated, or obstinate to do so voluntarily. How- 
ever, for reasons that perhaps are not too 
hard to guess, the author does not state this 
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argument explicitly. In fact, in the last third 
of his book, he shows a slight tendency to 
leave the higher and foggier realms where he 
soars or flits about in the earlier part and 
come down to a more mundane plane of dis- 
cussion. He is never reconciled to America 
(see p. 248 on American education), but 
there is an occasional reference that is at 
least historically neutral; and on page 283 
we do find a verbal statement of the “liberal 
contention” the substance of which a liberal 
can approve, as far as it goes (provisionally, 
reserving the question whether “liberty” 
really means liberty, or something anti- 
thetical to it). 

In conclusion, let it be said that the au- 
thor of the book is on the side of righteous- 
ness and justice and has excellent intentions. 
It would be possible to select many passages 
with which one would agree. One may share 
wholeheartedly both the author’s desire to 
improve society and his critical attitude to- 
ward many doctrines, policies, and institu- 
tions; and certainly one would approve his 
good intentions. My effort, however, has 
been directed to bringing out the fundamen- 
tal position of the work and to indicating the 
general issues, the most important of which 
is whether the trial of free society and gov- 
ernment is to be continued or abandoned. 
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LABOR AND THE LAW 


ALLEN SINSHEIMER, JR. 


w subjects are less understood than 

labor relations. No subject is presently 
more controversial. If education and _ il- 
lumination will help solve our labor prob- 
lems, Professor Gregory’s book' should 
prove of invaluable assistance. He lucidly 
traces the history of labor law from its 
early inceptions—in which unions were con- 
spiracies and strikes illegal through the 
period of the illegal purpose doctrine, and 
development of the theory of economic 
justification to the labor injunction and sub- 
sequent legislation, including the Sherman, 
Clayton, Norris-La Guardia, and finally the 
National Labor Relations acts. 

Gregory is particularly critical of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions in the picketing 
cases? in which picketing was held to be a 
form of free speech, of the Court’s failure 
to apply the Sherman Act to labor in cer- 
tain instances, and of what he terms 
“judicial legerdemain’”’ as illustrated by the 
Hutcheson case.3 In that decision the Su- 
preme Court held the Sherman Act inap- 
plicable to certain union action by holding 
that the Norris-La Guardia Act, although 
in terms only prohibiting injunctions, was to 
be read in conjunction with Section 20 of 
the Clayton Act with the result that action 
.became lawful which had previously been 
held violative of the Sherman Act and not 
protected by the Clayton Act. He is most 
critical of the Court’s imposition of the 
“predilections” of the justices in place of the 
enactments of either Congress or state legis- 


* Charles O. Gregory, Labor and the Law (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1946). Pp. 467. 
$5.00. 

2 Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88 (1940) and 
subsequent decisions such as Milk Drivers Union v. 
Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 312 U.S. 287 (1941) and 
Carpenters and Joiners Union v. Ritter’s Cafe, 315 
U.S. 722 (1942). 


3 United States v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 (1941). 
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latures. Illustrative of this is the shift from 
the Court’s holding that a statute prohibit- 
ing a “yellow dog” contract (whereby an 
individual promises not to join a union) was 
unconstitutional to the Court’s sustaining 
the National Labor Relations Act under 
which an employer cannot discriminate 
against an employee because of membership 
in a labor organization. A further example 
is the Court’s, in a 5 to 4 decision,‘ holding 
that a state could, if it desired, permit 
stranger (nonemployee) picketing and then 
just three years later, in the Thornhill case 
(supra) holding that picketing could not be 
prohibited since it was a form of free speech. 

Gregory’s criticism of various changes of 
position of the judges and the legal presti- 
digitation at times involved, where eco- 
nomic predilections affect results, consti- 
tutes a serious but merited indictment of 
our judicial system. However, his indicated 
view that changing economic and social 
conditions are not to be considered by the 
courts but only by the legislatures is open 
to serious challenge. 

His principal criticism of the picketing 
cases is that by calling picketing free speech 
the Supreme Court has interfered with and 
prevented the legislatures from regulating 
such activity, which he believes they can 
and properly should do and which the 
Supreme Court, in the Ritter case (supra), 
has indicated they may do in at least one 
situation. In this connection he points out 
the problems that arise from such picketing, 
including efforts by one union to compel an 
employer to violate a certification of an- 
other union by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or to compel an employer to 
refuse to handle goods of a manufacturer 
because the union in the plant of the manu- 

‘Senn. v. Tile Layers Protective Union, 301 U.S. 
468 (1937), upholding the Wisconsin State Anti- 
Injunction Act. 
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facturer is different from that imposing the 
economic pressure. Under the present state 
of the law he fears that unless the Supreme 
Court makes further exceptions to the 
Thornhill case, congressional action to per- 
mit injunctions in such cases would be in- 
effectual. However, it is probable that the 
Court will continue to make exceptions to 
the Thornhill doctrine; at least in New 
York State, the court of appeals has indi- 
cated it will grant such injunctions.s 

One of the few subjects that probably 
could be treated more fully is that of free 
speech under the National Labor Relations 
Act, which might be contrasted with the 
free-speech doctrine enunciated in the 
picketing cases, particularly with relation 
to the ability of Congress to regulate em- 
ployers’ speech. In this connection it is 
interesting to compare the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Meadowmoor case 
(supra), in which the Court enjoined all 
picketing because of its apparent belief that 
any future picketing would be inseparably 
linked in the minds of the public with the 
prior violence, with the view of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the matter of 
Fisher-Governor,® where the board indi- 
cated a reluctance to link a speech with 
prior unfair labor practices or coercive acts 
on an employer’s part and where the chair- 
man, in a separate opinion, doubted its 
ability effectually to prevent further similar 
speeches if in themselves noncoercive. 

Gregory also points out the contrast be- 
tween the Norris-La Guardia Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act, as indicated 
above, with respect to the latter Act af- 
firmatively imposing certain obligations 
upon employers to whom the Norris-La 
Guardia Act refuses to afford protection 
when threatened by another union. He re- 
fers particularly to situations where the 
board has certified one union and another 
union seeks to compel the employer to 
recognize it.’ 

5 Florsheim Shoe Store v. Shoe Salesmen’s Union, 
288 N.Y. 188 (1942). 

® 19 L.R.R.M. 1117, 71 N.L.R.B. No. 206. 


7N.L.R.B. v. Star Publishing Co., 97 Fed. 2d 
465, C.C.A. 9, 1938. 
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Concerning the closed shop, about which 
there is presently so much furor, Gregory 
points out that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act by making a union the exclusive 
representative of all employees removes one 
of the principal reasons for its necessity, 
leaving the elimination of the “free ride” 
(that is, representation without payment) 
as the main union objective. He suggests a 
compromise plan which has been adopted by 
a few companies which should meet the ob- 
jections of all except those who are seeking 
to weaken unions. This plan provides that 
all employees be required to pay a represen- 
tation fee to the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative but imposes no obligation to join 
the union. This suggestion appears to be 
somewhat similar to a bill introduced by 
Senator McCarthy (S. 327, 80th Cong.), 
which provides for a compulsory closed shop 
upon a two-thirds vote but also specifies 
that no person can be deprived of employ- 
ment because of refusal of membership in or 
expulsion from a union except for nonpay- 
ment of dues. 

Gregory takes the position that unions 
are here to stay and directs his attention 
primarily to correcting certain specific mat- 
ters, such as those indicated above, and 
other abuses that occur when unions at- 
tempt to prevent the introduction of new 
equipment and practices of unions which 
seek to prevent outside manufacturers from 
competing in local markets. He illustrates 
the difficulties inherent in compulsory arbi- 
tration, especially of problems such as 
wages, but suggests the desirability of a 
federal law for the arbitration of matters 
involving the interpretation and applica- 
tion of contracts, which he believes should 
be submitted to arbitration rather than to 
the courts. 

While the book does not state any 
panacea for all current labor problems or 
indicate an effective solution of industry- 
wide strikes, it clearly points out the basic 
problems involved—the monopolistic tend- 
encies of labor organizations as well as the 
trend of business toward the elimination of 
competition. The necessity for unions to 
seek to organize an entire industry in order 








to protect advantages gained in individual 
plants is stressed. Viewed in the light of 
this, the only bill now pending in Congress 
that seems likely to have any material effect 
on the industry-wide strike—that is, the 
Ball Industry-Wide Bargaining Bill (S. 133, 
80th Cong.)—takes on added significance. 
The reason is that while this bill would, if 
effective, split unions into smaller segments 
so that they could not carry out industry- 
wide strikes, it hits at the very heart of 
what the labor movement has been seeking 
for years—to prevent employers from 
negating the effect of union organization by 
employing nonunion help in some regions or 
by confining bargaining to local areas, which 
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tends, because of the competitive situation 
of all employers in an industry, to make an 
individual employer more reluctant or hesi- 
tant to grant a wage increase. The wisdom 
of this philosophy and its correlative indus- 
try philosophy of eliminating “cutthroat 
competition” should be seriously debated. 
Unfortunately there is no present likelihood 
of persons in authority facing the issue 
squarely as between continuation of semi- 
monopolistic control by both unions and 
business, on the one hand, with probable 
ultimate wage-fixing by government edict, 
or a real competitive system, on the other. 


CINCINNATI 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


MALCOLM SHARP 


R. GREGORY, my colleague, has writ- 
ten a readable and at the same time a 
profound book' on the development of 
labor law. The book is so vividly and 
pleasantly written that even a lawyer some- 
what familiar with the cases on the subject 
will find it hard to put down. The cheerful 
and interesting quality of the writing may 
easily lead a reader to miss the unobtrusive 
profundity of some of the author’s observa- 
tions. 

Moreover, a critical reader may easily be 
put off by the urbane plays on words and 
the acceptance of paradoxical contradic- 
tions in our social philosophy, which appear 
again and again throughout the book. The 
use of the word “competition” is as good 
an illustration as any and leads directly to 
the most important single point which is 
made. Mr. Gregory finds in Mr. Justice 
Holmes’s notion of competition the best 
clue to the treatment of organized labor by 
the courts. If a worker’s organization serves 
its own self-interest by a strike or a boycott 
and does not bring in others without a simi- 


t Charles O. Gregory, Labor and the Law (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1946). Pp. 467. 
$5.00. 


lar self-interest, then the organization’s 
activities are legal. If, on the other hand, it 
appeals to a general sense of working-class 
solidarity, as in a sympathetic strike, or if it 
enlists the support of persons with no eco- 
nomic interest in its controversies, as in a 
consumers’ boycott, then it is not engaged 
simply in competition and its activities are 
illegal. The thesis perhaps exaggerates the 
objections to the consumers’ boycott, and 
it is not a safe clue to the decisions on con- 
sumers’ boycotts; but otherwise the test 
suggested is a workable one. 

Extending the thesis on competition an- 
nounced on page 74, Mr. Gregory implies 
on page 84 that competition as defined in- 
evitably tends to result in the destruction of 
competition. Mr. Gregory at once prepares 
us for the further development of his views 
about labor and refers to an assumption 
about commercial competition which runs 
throughout the book. 

This is an assumption that commercial 
competition tends to its own elimination 
through the growth of great units and their 
combination or co-operation in forms which 
have been condemned by American law. 
This is a popular assumption and, of course, 
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a part of the Marxian prophecy. But a unit 
large enough for all purposes of techno- 
logical efficiency, like the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, may have a small percentage of the 
output of its industry. Units like General 
Motors and the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, built on holding-company privileges, 
and the Aluminum Corporation, built on 
patent privileges, owe their strength not to 
technological advantages or the force of a 
trend but to the ill-advised grant of mo- 
nopoly privileges by government. The worst 
commercial monopoly in the country seems 
to result from the friendly atmosphere of 
Detroit clubs, where serious price competi- 
tion in the sale of automobiles would cause 
disturbance. On the other hand, the inade- 
quately studied but probably significant 
competition between metals and a degree, 
at least, of competition within divisions of 
the metal industries are a reminder that 
competition is far from gone and that it 
could easily be increased and intensified if 
the public wants it. 

Mr. Gregory’s acceptance of the theory of 
a trend away from commercial competition 
makes him ready to accept the conditions 
described by his remarks on the final state 
of the labor market. On page 218 he refers 
to “the fact that organized labor’s economic 
program of systematically eliminating all 
competition between union-made and non- 
union-made goods in national markets was, 
in itself, an undertaking in the direction of 
that kind of price standardization and 
market control against which Congress had 
really intended to legislate in the Sherman 
Act. For there can be little doubt that this 
union economic program smacked of the 
type of wholesale price standardization at 
which the act was originally aimed.” 

Mr. Gregory’s willingness to accept the 
existence of great national labor monopo- 
lies, in the popular sense of monopoly, leads 
him to advocate what might be called rather 
moderate treatment of labor problems by 
public authorities. He proposes a number of 
workman-like improvements in our labor 
law, but both in his book and in his Fortune 
article on the subject he is inclined to accept 
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the labor-union monopoly of the labor 
market. He is inclined to do nothing about 
it for the present and to provide for checks 
on the power of organized labor only when 
that power is exerted in commodities 
markets in ways prohibited for manu- 
facturers and merchants by our antitrust 
acts. 

The problem of enabling unions to serve 
purposes which are part of our accepted 
scheme of values without destroying our 
type of society is a troublesome one, and its 
difficulties are recognized by Mr. Gregory’s 
book. Pressing on from where he leaves us, 
we may suggest one course which a solution 
might take. 

From now on almost anything which one 
may expect the unions to do to wage scales 
will cause unemployment, or limit oppor- 
tunities for employment, while at the same 
time it will prevent adjustment in various 
divisions of industry to serve popular needs 
as indicated by dollar votes. The familiar a 
priori argument may be illustrated, though 
of course it is not proved, by the experience 
of the late 1930’s. Real wages were relatively 
high and remarkably maintained, and so 
was unemployment.? There were of course 
uncontrollable variables in the situation, 
and the experience was an experiment only 
in the loose sense in which people like to 
speak of social experiments. Nevertheless, 
it is a serious warning. 

Unions, on the other hand, have many so- 
cial and liberal functions which have rela- 
tively little effect on costs.3 They may play a 
great part in preventing a worker from be- 
coming a cog in the machinery of an indus- 
trial enterprise. They may thus see to the 
maintenance of decent conditions of all 
sorts in a shop, including conditions affect- 
ing comfort, sanitation, safety, and con- 


2 Cf. Douglas, “The Effect of Wage Increases 
upon Employment,” American Economic Review 
(Suppl.), XXIX (March, 1939), 138, esp. 156-57. 


3 On the following position see two recent pam- 
phlets by Slichter: Trade Unions in a Free Society 
(Harvard University Press, 1947) and Basic Criteria 
Used in Wage Negotiations (Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, 1947). 
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venience. They may participate effectively 
in the elimination of unjust inequalities 
within wage scales, as the steel union has 
been doing recently. They may watch for 
and prevent the abuse of incentive systems. 
With a possible growth of mutual confi- 
dence, they may participate with employers 
in working out performance standards for 
promotions, with seniority as a supplemen- 
tary test. They may check any arbitrary 
disciplinary action on the part of minor or 
major officials. With the development of 
educational programs and a high sense of 
responsibility, they may represent the work- 
ers in judgments about corporate policy 
which may be entitled to a respect compa- 
rable to that now given to stockholders’ 
judgments. 

The unions may exercise these functions 
consistently with the policy of leaving pres- 
ent general wage levels entirely alone. Any 
sharp break in wages must indeed be 
watched lest it contribute seriously to an 
unnecessary general decline in prices and 
business. Any upward pressure on union 
wages can only do harm. At the lowest level, 
minimum wages may need a moderate in- 
crease, even at the expense of some unem- 
ployment. The unions, however, are not par- 
ticularly interested in wages at this level. At 
the level of union scales, an increase which 
does not come as the result of increased de- 
mand and increased productivity can result 
only in increased unit costs, decreased in- 
vestment, decreased opportunity for farm- 
ers in our agricultural slums to come to the 
cities, decreased opportunities for those who 
are not lucky enough to be employed at the 
high scale, and possibly unstable prosperity 
and serious depression. As a man in one of 
the highly organized and highly paid crafts 
once observed in a small gathering, “If they 
can’t make our scale, they don’t deserve 
to work.” 

The logical remedy is more drastic than 
anything which Mr. Gregory proposes. Logi- 
cally all general wage-scale agreements 
should be eliminated by agreement or law. 
Wages should be left to work their way up in 





the period of prosperity which may well lie 
ahead, as they tended to do during the pe- 
culiar prosperity created by the war. Vari- 
ous less logical remedies are thinkable. Local 
or national wage strikes might be eliminat- 
ed. Each of our major industries, determined 
by their importance in the maintenance of 
full employment, might have its own staff 
of specialists. Each staff should become 
thoroughly acquainted with its industry, 
and it should be authorized to pass on all 
wage decreases or increases not voluntarily 
accepted or made in the ordinary course of 
business. A strong presumption in favor of 
stabilizing wages should be created and the 
power of approving disputed increases or 
decreases given to these staffs largely for 
safety-valve purposes. 

One can thus imagine the development of 
labor policy in such a way as to enable 
unions to serve liberal and democratic pur- 
poses in great industrial organizations, while 
preventing them from acting with respect to 
the price of their work as managements are 
prohibited from doing with respect to their 
products. While the extent, duration, and 
effect of commercial monopolies seem to be 
very generally exaggerated in public discus- 
sion today, a logical counterpart for meas- 
ures limiting union control of wages is a 
measure strengthening limits on commercia! 
monopoly. A simple and effective program 
could be built on the elimination of all exist- 
ing opportunities to form holding companies 
and to get patents and on a death sentence 
for industrial combinations or other units 
built on holding-company privileges or pat- 
ent monopolies. The treatment of the Alu- 
minum Company, although it was not built 
as a combination and is perhaps not as 
effective a monopoly as is generally sup- 
posed, will—it is to be hoped—show the way 
for the restoration of rigorous competition 
in fields where it has been seriously limited 
by patent privileges. 

The unions, as many people are observ- 
ing, have at last attained a fairly secure 
position in American life. Liberals who have 
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at times contributed, in however modest a 
way, to the growth of union power may wish 
to re-examine the situation. Groups of 
people who work at what are still modest 
wages may well develop a solidarity among 
themselves and an aggressive attitude 
toward others, which will interfere with the 
elementary conditions of general prosperity 
and freedom. The nineteenth-century lib- 
erals who warned against concentration of 
power may be remembered, whether we are 


moving into an era of liberal free-enterprise 
democracy or whether the jolting of the eco- 
nomic system by depressions and wars is 
leading us gradually towards socialism. In 
either event, as the English Labour party is 
seeing, the functions of labor organizations 
may require more radical] reconsideration 
than Mr. Gregory gives them—a recon- 
sideration for which, however, his book is an 
excellent preparation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 











THE CONSTITUTION AND CiIvit RiGuHTs. By 
Milton R. Konvitz. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


Professor Konvitz has written an important 
book about a tragically important subject. His 
compact volume provides much useful informa- 
tion concerning federal and state laws affecting 
civil rights, particularly the rights of Negroes 
to employment and to accommodation in public 
places without discrimination. Especially wel- 
come are the compilation of state statutes al- 
lowing or compelling segregation or discrimina- 
tion—a long list which includes legislation of a 
number of northern states—and the texts of 
some of the more significant present and pro- 
posed antidiscrimination measures, including 
the Antilynching Bill, the Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Bill, and recent civil-rights 
and fair-employment legislation in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and New York. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the civil rights of Negroes in light 
of the history of the Civil Rights Acts passed 
shortly after the Civil War. The hostile recep- 
tion of these statutes at the hands of the Su- 
preme Court, culminating in 1883 in the Civil 
Rights Cases, all but negated the primary pur- 
pose of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth amendments—to help the freed Negro. 
Progress since 1883 has been negligible. In the 
author’s words: “‘As far as the Negro is con- 
cerned, the Civil War amendments still lack, 
after nearly three generations, sufficient teeth 
with which to free him from the incidents and 
badges of servitude” (p. 104). 

But, despite the importance of the subject 
and the author’s good intentions, this discussion 
is clearly inadequate. Professor Konvitz appar- 
ently never made up his mind as to whether to 
limit himself to a technical legal treatment of 
civil rights or to relate the law to post-Civil War 
social and political history. The result is that he 
fails to accomplish either. 

The emasculation of the Civil Rights Acts 
by the Supreme Court is one of the most dis- 
graceful chapters in American history. But the 
technicalities of the Court only reflect a decisive 


t 109 U.S. 3 (1883). 
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shift in leadership and policy of the dominant 
Republican party. The “radicals” of the Thad- 
deus Stevens schcol were replaced by ‘“moder- 
ates” anxious for peaceful penetration of the 
South by northern capital and thus willing to 
let the South deal with the Negro in its own 
fashion. This meant the withdrawal of the occu- 
pation troops, the fall of the liberal-democratic 
state governments of Negroes and dispossessed 
whites, and the end of federal efforts to enforce 
the Civil Rights Acts. In this symphony of sell- 
out, the Supreme Court played a political air 
with appropriate legalistic variations. 

It opened with the Slaughterhouse Cases? in 
1873, which all but read the privileges-and-im- 
munities clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
out of the Constitution. In 1875, the Cruik- 
shank case} suggested one of the main themes— 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was directed 
against state action and not against action by in- 
dividuals. In the Reese case‘ of the same year, 
the Court, being very circumspect and very 
technical, avoided the harsh sound of “‘uncon- 
stitutional,”’ concluding merely that Congress 
had failed to enact ‘‘appropriate” legislation 
clearly intended to protect citizens against de- 
privation of the right to vote on account of race 
or color. Congress, it seemed, had not repeated 
throughout the statute ‘‘on account of race or 
color” but instead had simply used the phrase 
“as aforesaid.’’s’ By 1883, some months before 
the Civil Rights Cases, the Court was sufficiently 
bold to declare unconstitutional a statute di- 
rected against the Ku Klux Klan on the ground 
that it dealt with individual rather than state 
action.® 

Professor Konvitz only hints at this story. 
The Civil Rights Cases are thus presented with- 
out the essential background. And, despite a 
discussion of the Slaughterhouse Cases, the au- 


216 Wall. 36 (1873). 

3United States v. Crutkshank, 92 U.S. 542 
(1875). 

4 United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214 (1875). 


$Thirteen years later, however, the official 
Court reporter included this case among those 
holding acts of Congress unconstitutional. 


6 United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629 (1883). 
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thor does not adequately relate the civil rights 
developments to the Court’s perversion of the 
due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment into an instrument for the protection of 
corporate property rights. Historically, this is 
all one story—the story of the triumph of lais- 
sez faire capitalism in the United States. It was 
no accident that corporations succeeded to “the 
rights which those who framed the Fourteenth 
Amendment thought they were bestowing upon 
the Negro.”? The author mistakenly refers to 
the Allgeyer case* in 1897 as the beginning of 
this development. In fact, by that date most of 
the damage had been done. 

In his more technical legal presentation, Pro- 
fessor Konvitz confines himself to a very lim- 
ited group of cases. He has not, for example, 
gone into the cases holding that segregation is 
permissible provided equal facilities are made 
available—a doctrine which the Court has be- 
gun to question, at least in so far as segregation 
may impose a burden on interstate commerce.? 
And although he rightly calls attention to the 
importance of the recent Screws case’? in deter- 
mining what constitutes state action under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, he omits entirely, per- 
haps because they are not civil rights cases in a 
strict sense, Smith v. Allwright® and Marsh v. 
Alabama,” the implications of which are equally 
far-reaching. 

Finally, it is difficult to understand why the 
author did not discuss restrictive covenants. In 
the populous Negro areas of the North, this 
form of discrimination may well be the most 
significant of all. Certainly it is one of the most 
difficult to combat. 

This review may seem unduly critical. If so, 
it is because a problem which so deeply affects 
the lives of millions deserves a fuller and more 
authoritative treatment. Readers of Professor 
Konvitz’ book cannot fail to realize that our 
statutes, law-enforcement agencies, and courts 


7E. S. Corwin, “The Supreme Court and the 
Fourteenth Amendment,” 7 Mich. L. Rev. 643, 
672 (1909). 

5 Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 U.S. 578 (1897). 

9 Morgan v. Virginia, 66 S. Ct. 1050 (1946) (hold- 
ing unconstitutional as a burden on interstate com- 
merce a state statute requiring segregation of bus 
passengers). 


10 Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91 (1945). 
™ 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 
326 U.S. sor (1946). 
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have failed miserably to provide the most ele- 
mentary rights to Negroes. But more, much 
more, remains to be said and done. 


RICHARD F. Watt 
University of Chicago 


GENERAL THEORY OF LAW AND STATE. By Hans 
Kelsen. Translated by Anders Wedberg. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxxiii+ 516. $6.00. 

Jurisprudence or, as it is also called, legal 
philosophy, is the theoretical study of the law— 
analytical, sociological, and historical. Interest 
in jurisprudence thus understood is relatively 
recent in America. In 1909, only a few of our 
leading law schools included it in their curricu- 
lums. Yet this was the year in which a commit- 
tee under the auspices of the Association of 
American Law Schools started a publishing ven- 
ture that was both symptomatic of and instru- 
mental in the rise of jurisprudence in this coun- 
try. The “Modern Legal Philosophy Series” 
made available translations of such nineteenth- 
century writers as Jhering, Stammler, Del Vec- 
chio, and Duguit. Thirty years later, in 1939, 
the same body appointed another committee 
“for the purpose of preparing and securing the 
publication of translations on the same general 
lines as the Modern Legal Philosophy Series.” 
The present volume is the first of the new un- 
dertaking, the ‘““T'wentieth-Century Legal Phi- 
losophy Series.” It is entirely fitting that it be 
devoted to the work of Hans Kelsen, the foun- 
der of the ‘‘pure theory of law.” For, contro- 
versial as his work has been—particularly on the 
Continent, where Jhering and his school came 
closest, though none too close, to the ideas of 
Bentham and the Austinian notion of analytical 
jurisprudence—few students would deny that 
Kelsen’s neo-Austinianism occupies a place of 
singular distinction among contemporary legal 
philosophies. 

General Theory of Law and State is not a 
translation of any one of Kelsen’s earlier books. 
It is, as the author himself states, “‘intended to 
reformulate rather than merely to republish 
thoughts and ideas previously expressed in 
German and French. The aim has been a double 
one: first, to present the essential elements of 
what the author has come to call the ‘pure the- 
ory of law’ in such a way as to bring it near to 
readers who have grown up in the traditions and 
atmosphere of the Common Law;; secondly, to 
give to that theory such a formulation as to en- 
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able it to embrace the problems and institutions 
of English and American law as well as those of 
the Civil Law countries for which it was formu- 
lated originally.” In other words, Kelsen pre- 
sents us here with a Lehrbuch, a comprehensive 
and systematic statement of his doctrine, draw- 
ing heavily, though not exclusively, upon Allge- 
meine Staatslehre (1925), Théorie générale du 
droit international public (1928), and Reine 
Rechtslehre (1934). (A partial translation of the 
Rechislehre appeared, I believe, some years ago 
in one of the law reviews; none of the other main 
works has been translated into English.) Appar- 
ently all this rearranging and reformulating has 
been done in German, for the title page credits a 
Swedish scholar with the very excellent transla- 
tion. An appendix contains Die philosophischen 
Grundlagen der Naturrechtslehre und des Rechts- 
positivismus (1929), one of Kelsen’s shorter 
books, translated by another of his students. It 
is devoted to the criticism of the natural-law 
doctrine and, also, to what Keisen believes are 
the metaphysical foundations of the Pure The- 
ory. The volume concludes with a complete 
bibliography of Kelsen’s writings and with a se- 
lective bibliography of critical articles. (The 
Rechtslehre contains a reasonably complete one 
up to 1934.) 

William Ebenstein’s recent book, The Pure 
Theory of Law, was an able though uncritical ex- 
position of the more general aspects of the Pure 
Theory by a faithful disciple; the present vol- 
ume is a more technical—in the juristic sense— 
summary by the master. With these two works 
available, only the specialist will need to con- 
sult occasionally the voluminous foreign litera- 
ture. I have no doubt that such “‘naturalization”’ 
is well deserved and will prove stimulating to 
American jurisprudence. 

Kelsen’s main contributions, in my opinion, 
are three: (1) He recognized the possibility and 
importance of a structural or, as one also says, 
logical analysis of the law as a hierarchical order 
of coercive norms; and he insisted that this 
study is, systematically speaking, quite inde- 
pendent of ethics, sociology, and politics. In 
other words, he rediscovered Austinianism or 
analytical jurisprudence. It is only fair to add 
that he did this in a very unfavorable intellec- 
tual climate. The cultural resistance he had to 
overcome explains, at least in part, why he has 
come to overestimate the ultimate intellectual 
significance of what is, on the one hand, a spe- 
cialist’s achievement and, on the other, merely 
an easy corollary to modern analytical philoso- 
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phy. (2) He himself performed many of the 
most brilliant analyses of legal and political no- 
tions on record. In this area his merit—if not his 
originality—is, perhaps, even greater than Ben- 
tham’s and Austin’s. Fortunately, the present 
volume is technical in the sense that it contains 
most of those analyses. But a reviewer cannot 
do more than I shall do, namely, give a sample 
list of the topics treated. (3) Kelsen is a pene- 
trating critic of other philosophies of law and 
the state. To be sure, the first and the last of 
these contributions do not need as much em- 
phasis in the academic America of 1945 as they 
did in the academic Germany of 1920. Yet the 
liberal forces in this culture should welcome 
Kelsen as a venerable ally. For he insists with 
admirable pathos that what is the case and what 
we wish to be the case are two different things. 
Even more important, he knows that liberalism 
cannot survive in a society whose intelligentsia 
devote themselves to apologetics rather than to 
the austere business of impartial criticism and 
logical analysis. 

That much about Kelsen’s merits; now for his 
demerits. His ethics is, implicitly, the standard 
brand of relativism or naturalism current among 
our better social scientists. Such tough-minded- 
ness makes a perfectly adequate basis for social 
science—as long as the social scientist does not 
begin to philosophize about it, for this he does 
not know how to do. Kelsen, unfortunately, is 
very explicit about these matters, mainly be- 
cause he could never rid himself of the strange, 
tender-minded prejudice that in dealing with 
the positive law we are dealing with some sort of 
ontologically subsistent and epistemologically 
categorial oughtness. So we are again treated to 
the old ‘“‘gobbledegok” about validity, efficacy, 
and the Grundnorm (‘basic norm’’). It does not 
sound better to me in English than it did in Ger- 
man. But then, naive and amateurish as Kel- 
sen’s constructions must appear to the philo- 
sophical analyst, they are very complex and, in 
some respects, very sophisticated. Take, for in- 
stance, the thesis that “‘the domination which 
has, sociologically, the character of ‘State’ pre- 
sents itself as creation and execution of a legal 
order—that is, a domination which is interpret- 
ed as such by the rulers and the ruled.”’ This is, 
of course, perfectly sound, but it does not justify 
the conclusion that there is no such thing as a 
sociological concept of the state. The pettifog- 
gery that is here going on turns upon Kelsen’s 
interpretation of “interpretation” as Verstehen! 
To unravel all these confusions and equivoca- 
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tions, to exhibit their cultural and doctrinal 
backgrounds is more than can be done in a re- 
view. I have tried to do the job elsewhere and 
would not, even if I could, repeat myself. 

The text of General Theory, approximately 
three hundred and ninety pages, falls into two 
parts of equal length, the first devoted to law, 
the second to the state. The first part is again 
subdivided into nomostatics and nomodynam- 
ics. Nomostatics contains Kelsen’s justly fa- 
mous interpretation of the fundamental notions 
of all jurisprudence: delict and sanction, right 
and duty, responsibility and imputation, the 
juristic person. In nomodynamics the reader will 
find Kelsen’s characteristic doctrine of gaps, his 
clarification of such preanalytic notions as nul- 
lity vs. nullification, law creation vs. law appli- 
cation (constitutivity vs. declarativity) and, 
underlying it all, his analysis of the traditional 
trichotomy of customary, statutory, and court 
law. Reading these lucid, craftsmanlike dissec- 
tions—operational definitions, as it were, free 
from all advocacy and virtually untainted by 
Kelsen’s bothersome metaphysics—I am as 
thrilled as I was when I first heard him expound 
them before hundreds of students, many of 
whom were not lawyers, in the Auditorium Max- 
imum at Vienna. (Kelsen was a celebrated lec- 
turer in the old European style.) The second 
part deals to some extent with the material tra- 
ditionally treated by constitutional and inter- 
national lawyers. Remarkable are Kelsen’s ex- 
positions of his theory of the organs of the state, 
of the preanalytic distinction between private 
and public law, and of private international 
law. His analysis of the so-called separation of 
powers and of the forms of government, well 
known among the technical gems of the Pure 
Theory, is as vivid and lucid as ever. Kelsen’s 
discussion of public international law, I have 
always found, is ideologically biased; I see no 
reason to change my opinion on this point. 

Kelsen has omitted some of his usual polem- 
ics against Continental doctrine; instead, he 
has added some brief references to Anglo-Saxon 
jurists such as Austin, Holmes, and Gray. As far 
as Austin is concerned, Kelsen seems overanx- 
ious to establish the superiority of the Pure 
Theory. Yet, taken out of the context of its 
origin and seen against the background of Eng- 
lish analytical jurisprudence and American legal 
realism, much of his purism is simply pedantry, 
a hangover from German metaphysics. This is 
particularly evident in the criticism of Austin’s 
distinction between primary and secondary 
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duties. Also, Bentham’s conception of the law 
as a system of punitive norms, predicating sanc- 
tions upon offenses, would have deserved more 
than one parenthetical and ambiguous mention. 
This brings me to the last point I wish to make. 

Very recently the second part of Bentham’s 
Principles has been discovered, edited, and pub- 
lished by a literary scholar, C. W. Everett, un- 
der the title The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined 
(1945). Since it is rather technical, jurists may 
find this work even more interesting than the 
Principles. To give just one illustration, I was 
struck by the similarity between Bentham’s 
theory of “adoption” and Kelsen’s theory of or- 
gans and delegation. One reviewer, E. N. Gar- 
lan, felt the significance of Bentham’s insistence 
that what he calls ‘‘adoption’”’ is not, in his usual 
sense, a fiction. I should like to add that at this 
point Bentham anticipated—and more than 
anticipated—the central idea of the Pure The- 
ory. Here, I suggest, is material for a good doc- 
tor’s thesis. 





GuSsTAV BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa 


SCIENTIFIC MAN vs. POWER Po.itics. By Hans 
J. Morgenthau. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


It should be stated in the beginning that this 
reviewer began to read Professor Morgenthau’s 
book on the day that he himself published an 
essay arguing for the exact contrary of the Mor- 
genthau thesis. Morgenthau says that the meth- 
od used in the physical sciences has been tried 
in the effort to master human behavior and has 
failed. I say that we have made only a feeble 
beginning with the scientific method in politics 
and that we need desperately to use it more, not 
exclusively, but much more. This, no doubt, 
shows a strong bias against Morgenthau’s posi- 
tion, but it clears the issue and, for whatever 
difference it may make, it is hereby avowed. 

There are, however, three strands in Profes- 
sor Morgenthau’s thought, and they are of un- 
equal value. He makes a wise and effective at- 
tack on utopianism in international politics. 
The puzzle for this reader is why he should have 
attributed the utopian and simplistic folly to 
science or to the scientific point of view. The 
only possible explanation is that he has really no 
clear concept as the target of his eloquence but 
rather a bogey made up in part and at different 
times of liberalism (vintage of John Stuart Mill), 








rationalism (really Socratic but blamed for all 
kinds of absurdities), scientism (a dogmatic ab- 
solutistic claim to omniscience that is complete- 
ly at variance with the scientific attitude), tech- 
nology, pacificism, and a few less discernible ele- 
ments. But no matter how confused the genesis 
of utopianism may be, it is still an evident evil, 
and this is a good indictment. 

A second strand in the thought of Professor 
Morgenthau is his moral conviction that any 
act is evil. This is an old and profoundly inter- 
esting philosophic problem. Krishna had some- 
thing to say about it to Arjuna, and it is doubt- 
less worth twenty centuries of discussion. Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau’s treatment of it is powerful 
and valuable, marred only by his use, here also, 
of what he calls “‘scientific man” as a whipping 
boy. 

The third strand is his repudiation of sci- 
ence; and his essay drives a reader who is, in 
spite of bias, struggling to be fair, to wonder if 
there is any possibility of real argument be- 
tween those who do believe in the ideas that 
Morgenthau says are now prevailing, on the one 
hand, and Morgenthau himself, or those whom 
he cites as fellow-fighters, on the other. 

It is possible to show that some of his specific 
statements about the nature of science are false. 
For example, he says: “‘While the natural sci- 
ences have to do with isolated causes operating 
upon motionless objects....” (p. 129). The 
biological, astronomical, and geological natural 
sciences do not deal with motionless objects nor 
with isolated causes. And one can point out that 
he first (p. 126) speaks of natural science as the 
knowledge of absolute certainties resulting in 
mastery, whereas social sciences can never at- 
tain such certainty, and then for a number of 
pages shows that natural sciences have been 
“indeterminate” and “statistical” and “rela- 
tive” and that therefore social scientists could 
not possibly be sure of predictions. This kind of 
juggling is easy to show up. It is also easy to 
show that Professor Morgenthau enjoys the 
usual amateur misunderstanding of the scien- 
tific terms just quoted. But what good will that 
do? The basic difference is not bridged, nor is 
there any real confrontation of minds. 

The rationalist, especially the highly special- 
ized type of rationalist who believes that human 
behavior can be scientifically studied, studied by 
the same methods (rightly stated and under- 
stood) as are used in studying nonhuman na- 
ture, cannot do much more than show how far 
apart the viewpoints are. He can only guess at 
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how much that divergence is generated by dif- 
ferent ideas of what makes logic and what are 
facts. It does no good to be merely astonished, 
for example, at such a statement as is made on 
page 5, ‘As a political philosophy, rationalism 
has misconstrued the nature of politics and of 
political action altogether. The period between 
the two world wars, which saw its triumph in 
theory and in practice, witnessed also its intel- 
lectual, moral, and political bankruptcy.” 

This seems, on rational examination, to be 
nothing more than a case of extreme subjectiy- 
ism. Rational men believe in evidence, and they 
can find no evidence for the proposition that ra- 
tionalism was triumphant in practice in the 
period between the wars. Where was it prac- 
ticed? In Germany? In Italy? Is a national 
megalomania that ends in an assault upon the 
rest of the world “reason’’? If he is thinking of 
the English-speaking world, there were in some 
countries a measure of practice and also some 
measure of rational benefit from that fact. 
Where was the theory triumphant? In the in- 
sinuated but not boldly stated proposition that 
the worst of nazi practices were only a develop- 
ment out of rationalism (p. 6), Professor Mor- 
genthau is not only disregarding facts and logic; 
he is failing to practice that morality in judg- 
ment which he admires. The inference is grossly 
unjust. 

Nearly twenty years ago, John Dewey wrote 
that ‘‘Hobbes’s great work was in freeing, once 
for all, morals and politics from subservience to 
divinity and making them a branch of natural 
science.”! Professor Dewey was guilty here, it 
seems, of one of the faults of which Professor 
Morgenthau accuses him and all men like him; 
he was an optimist. And he was an optimist, too, 
when in 1915 and again in 1942 he said that the 
irrational explosions of German megalomania 
were a logical development out of one part of 
the Kantian idealism. Dewey must have 
thought that this insight into the roots of anti- 
scientism would help to discourage it. I think 
that Professor Dewey was right in both these 
statements and that Professor Morgenthau is 
wrong. But it was expecting too much to believe 
that all men would learn by the same logic to 
live in the same philosophical universe. There 
are evidently still several ways of looking at the 
world—and not only at the world but also at 
history and facts and the moral imperative—to 


* Studies in the History of Ideas (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918), I, 103. 
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understand, if you can, yourself and human 
destiny. 

LyMAN Bryson 
Columbia University 


SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. By Lyman Bryson. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. viiit191. $2.75. 


CAN SCIENCE SAVE Us? By George A. Lund- 
berg. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. Pp. 122. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.75. 


But to build either a philosophy or anything 
else, there must be materials. For the philosophy 
of matter, the materials are the properties of matter; 
for moral and political philosophy, the properties of 
man, and of man’s position in the world. The 
knowledge which any inquirer possesses of these 
properties, constitutes a limit beyond which, as a 
moralist or a political philosopher, whatever be his 
powers of mind, he cannot go. Nobody’s synthesis 
can be more complete than his analysis. If in his 
survey of human nature and of human life he has 
left any element out, then, wheresoever that ele- 
ment exerts any influence, his conclusions will fail, 
more or less, in their application. If he has left out 
many elements, and those very important, his 
labours may be highly valuable; he may have largely 
contributed to that body of partial truths which, 
when completed and corrected by one another, con- 
stitute practical truth; but the applicability of his 
system to practice in its own proper shape will be of 
an exceedingly limited range. 


These words from John Stuart Mill’s essay 
on Bentham came to my mind when I read the 
two books under review. Both answer the ques- 
tion ‘‘Can science save us?” in the affirmative, 
Professor Bryson’s with an ambitious, philo- 
sophic apparatus, Professor Lundberg’s with 
hard-headed sociological analysis. Both books 
stand or fall with the conception of man which 
is at the core of their philosophy. It seems to 
this reviewer that the philosophy of these two 
books must fall, for it is built upon a conception 
of man by far more unscientific and mythologi- 
cal than anything the poets and philosophers 
and, more particularly, those outmoded an- 
cients, Plato and Aristotle, have ever said about 
the nature of man. 

Any philosophy which presumes that the so- 
cial sciences, conceived after the model of the 
natural ones, can solve the problems of society 
must start with the assumption that human ac- 
tions are predictable; for it is only if they are 
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that they are manageable by social engineering. 
Both authors make this assumption. ‘The pre- 
dictability, however,” says Professor Bryson, 
“not inventiveness, is the essence of the person 
and the matrix of social relations,’ and Profes- 
sor Lundberg would agree with this definition. 
Yet, has it never occurred to our philosophers of 
social engineering how unpredictable the be- 
havior of human beings is? Has it never occurred 
to them that on the foundation of more or less 
predictable habits arises a structure of actions 
whose character nobody can predict, neither the 
observer nor the actor himself? And has it never 
occurred to them that that ‘“‘margin of creative- 
ness,” which Professor Bryson allows but de- 
preciates, is the decisive factor in social affairs 
and that from it, not from the predictable hab- 
its, do arise those social conflicts in the face of 
which the social engineer is as impotent as the 
sorcerers of old? 

It is that unpredictable and unmanageable 
element of human creativeness, for which hu- 
man freedom is but another word, and not “the 
backwardness of the social sciences”’ which ob- 
viates the very idea of social engineering. Even 
if there did exist a social science such as en- 
visaged by Professors Bryson and Lundberg, the 
very fact of its existence and the prospect of its 
application in the form of social engineering 
would call forth in the prospective objects of 
that engineering process so violent a reaction in 
terms of individual freedom as to vitiate the 
predictability and manageability in terms of so- 
cial engineering. That such resistance might not 
be rational is beside the point. Professors Bryson 
and Lundberg suppose that since resistance 
would be irrational, it could not exist, and that 
the same would be true of the abuse of their en- 
gineering skill on the part of the social engineers. 
However, if there is any truth about the nature 
of man scientifically established, if there is any 
human tendency predictable with scientific pre- 
cision, then it is the desire of man to dominate 
his fellow-men, to abuse his power over them, 
and thus to call forth resistance to his power. 

A philosophy for which man is nothing but 
a “bundle of habits,” predictable and manage- 
able, is unable to see that that good and wise 
man who is called social engineer is only a 
streamlined version of the Platonic philosopher, 
or a civilized replica of the primitive medicine 
man who, because he believes himself to possess 
all knowledge necessary for the management of 
human affairs, must of necessity become a 
benevolent despot, forcing his fellow-men to be- 








come happy. As a social scientist, Professor 
Jessie Bernard, has put it very well in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly (January, 1947): 

“The government in a totalitarian state can 
impose a scientific solution of a conflict, what- 
ever the sacrifice involved. Communism and 
Nazism attempt just this. The scientific method 
works as unerringly for evil solutions as for good 
ones, since the answers that science gives depend 
upon the questions asked. The Nazis posed the 
problem of exterminating millions of human be- 
ings. The scientists worked out efficient ways of 
getting rid of minority groups by killing mil- 
lions of unwanted persons. The Russians had 
another solution: submitting minorities to per- 
sonality-shaping propaganda from the cradle 
up. In terms of what the rulers wanted, both 
solutions were effective. Could scientists have 
made the Nazis willing to make sacrifices or to 
pursue another course than the one followed? 
Probably not.” 

In a book which greatly displeased Professor 
Bryson, the reviewer has answered in the nega- 
tive the question whether science can save us. 
Confronted with the arguments of these two 
books, this answer is still ‘““No.” In the light of 
Professor Bryson’s conviction that I have done 
a grave injustice to the social sciences, it is inter- 
esting to note what Professor Lundberg has to 
say about the social sciences as presently con- 
stituted. ‘“‘There is no doubt that much of what 
we now teach on social subjects is worse than 
useless, because it consists merely of transmit- 
ting the errors, prejudices, and speculations of 
by-gone generations. .... The time will per- 
haps come when the responsible idealists will be 
regarded no more highly than other vendors of 
bogus gold bricks. Today idealists go up and 
down the land with offerings that are as fraudu- 
lent as any patent medicine or snake oil that 
was ever retailed. Yet these are the respectable 
leaders of the day. It is true that the snake oil 
vendor usually knew he was a fake, whereas 
many social idealists believe what they say... .. 
A ham-and-eggs program for California is not 
taken too seriously, but a similar program for 
the whole world may be widely praised in the 
name of idealism.” 

Within the limits of this review only a few 
indications could be given of the weakness of the 
philosophy which Professor Bryson calls “‘scien- 
tific humanism.” More on that subject will be 
said in a later issue. 

Hans MorGENTHAU 


University of Chicago 
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Soviet PuiLosopuy: A Stupy OF THEORY ANp 
PRACTICE. By John Somerville. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 269. 
$3.75. 

Dr. Somerville would seem to have paid the 
price to become a specialist on things Russian 
and especially on Soviet philosophy. He has 
studied the Russian language, has visited the 
country at length, and has long been reflective 
upon the principles of the Soviet society. 

In this book he distils his experience to give a 
systematic account of the separate fields of 
Soviet philosophy, though he makes it clear 
that these fields run together in a way to which 
American philosophers are not used. To be a 
specialist in Russia implies being sound at the 
doctrinal core. It is clear also, as much in spite 
of what the author says as because of it, that 
philosophy itself does not mean the same in 
capitalistic and communistic cultures. The am- 
bivalence involved in the very concepts used 
constitutes a problem which Somerville has 
solved, or has thought to solve, by taking th: 
point of view upon which the Soviet view itself de- 
pends (pp. ix-x). 

Swept thus into the orbit of the Soviet world 
view and committed by ifs logic to Soviet prac- 
tice, the author presents separately its ethics, 
aesthetics, logic, social philosophy, and, if you 
will, its metaphysics. Most of what he has to 
say of the parts follows, however, from what 
everybody knows of Marxist propaganda as a 
whole: class struggle, surplus value, communal 
ownership of the means of production, dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, classlessness at last 
through the withering-away of the state. He 
adds many details, gives quite a few appropriate 
quotations from Soviet sources, notes changes in 
emphasis, and in general spells out into pages 
what Marx put into paragraphs. 

In this “dialecticizing”’ of dogma, the author 
seems to me to be at his best when he explains 
how Marxian materialism differs from classical 
materialism. To technical philosophers I com- 
mend particularly chapter vi.: “The Human 
Mind: The Dialectical Method of Thinking,” 
being “‘the issue between materialist dialectics 
and formal logic as to the method of correct 
thinking.” I enjoyed here especially Marxist 
emendations of “‘the laws of thought.” And to 
social scientists I commend in the preceding 
chapter the exposition, independently, of the 
three fundamental Marxist laws: “the Law of 
Strife, Interpenetration and Unity of Opposites; 
the Law of Transformation of Quantity and 
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Quality and vice versa; the Law of the Negation 
of the Negation” (p. 163). 

Since, however, all is derived from or pro- 
jected upon the principle of progress through 
class conflict, there is little actually new in the 
several compartments which commends the 
philosophy as a whole to Western minds. All 
philosophical disciplines under the Soviets are 
integrated with the social struggle, and so all 
theory is made handmaid to propaganda by 
deed. The close community of theory and prac- 
tice makes suspect the luxury of speculative 
disinterestedness. The more consciously disin- 
terested the philosopheris, the more ‘‘interested”’ 
the Communist suspects him actually to be. 
‘Socialist realism, of course, orients itself delib- 
erately on socialist values” (p. 145). ““When the 
Soviet citizen works, he never forgets that he is 
working socialistically” (p. 231). And so I add, 
naturally, of course, that, in the language of the 
author, “The strife of opposing elements on the 
value level is something without which the field 
of value problems would hardly exist. To locate 
the nature of this strife and its mode of resolu- 
tion in the given aesthetic or moral phenomenon 
might almost be said to be the Alpha and Omega 
of methodology in these fields” (p. 171). Which 
is to say that there is no authentic value save in 
a communistic society or, at least, in a socialistic 
one. No goodness; no, nor beauty, either; for 
“the perception of beauty varies in accordance 
with the degree of mastery of mankind over na- 
ture” (p. 134). It is for us to add that this “de- 
gree of mastery’? does not eventuate until the 
dogma of collective ownership of the means of 
production is fulfilled. It may be “beautiful” 
before that, but how indeed could it be Art? 

Even after sacrificing an outside point of 
view, in order to be generously “sympathetic” 
with the system, the author finds himself in a 
position all but impossible. Given the defini- 
tions, one is swept into the maelstrom of prac- 
tice that follows all communistic theory (since 
the two must not be divorced and the theory 
either is, or is for the sake of, the practice). 
Estopped from raising the previous questions 
(which are the only questions worth debating), 
one has to accept the answers without having 
himself a fair shot at the questions themselves. 
Between philosophy conceived, with us, as 
emancipation from class and other limitations, 
and philosophy conceived, with them, as but an 
instrument in a class struggle with everything 
so at stake that neutrality is no longer a virtue, 
there can be little in common. Certainly there 
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cannot be objectivity in common; for it, too, 
has contradictory meanings as between us. To 
them honorific objectivity must mean class sub- 
jectivity; and if not thus honorific, it means 
something downright odious. Knowing Ameri- 
can prejudice against dogma paraded as philoso- 
phy, the author has minimized the value of our 
laissez faire conception of philosophy and has 
maximized their identification of true theory 
with class-conscious practice. While admittedly 
an approach of sympathy is required for any 
exposition, sympathy can hardly exact surren- 
der to a system which exploits intellectual sym- 
pathy to institute a practice that rules ideologi- 
cal variety out. Any competing philosophy 
which a liberal must be all for or all against, he 
must be all against—or forfeit his liberalism. 
The sharpness of this predicament our author 

seeks to soften if not to deny. And in this he 
seems to me either perversely maladroit or 
downright naive. He would like to make out, for 
instance, that we Americans are not as free as 
we think we are: “It would probably be safe to 
say that in no society is any artist entirely free’’ 
(p. 234). But the Russians are made to appear as 
free as they think they are, much freer than we 
believe them to be. If we let them define free- 
dom, we will find outselves slaves in the end; for 
men can be free only in the kind of societal prac- 
tice to which their theory points the way. 
Though the author admits that “Everything 
important is discussed by the party, and a ‘line’ 
taken” (p. 232), yet he would equate our free- 
dom with theirs, and our fortune, by claiming, 
just like that, that ‘‘All people pay for their mis- 
takes, and the Russians have made their share’’ 
(p. 230). One does not have to drag up the myri- 
ad corpses slain as recalcitrant heterodox; he 
has only to remember the practice, for all times 
and places, which their theory prescribes for 
those who miss the “line” in matters of ideologi- 

cal importance. And most of all he has to re- 

member that where knowledge is relative, even 

though truth is absolute (a view here attributed 

to Sovietism), the relativity has to be resolved 
by some relativistic authority acting in the 
name of the absolute. I see how naive men can 
overlook the past, with its wholesale liquida- 

tions, but not how they can be naive enough to 
forgive a past which promises to poison all fu- 
ture practice until ideological uniformity is 
reached the only way it can be reached: by tak- 
ing the easy way with dissenters. 
By all of which I mean to say that I cannot 

escape the impression that the whole work, un- 
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der the guise of being sympathetic enough to 
understand, becomes apologetic for an order 
that does not return the favor. A “freedom” so 
lethal that it spells liquidation of ideological op- 
position, if not of the living men who oppose, 
is not a freedom that one needs too ‘‘sympathet- 
ic” a view of in order truly enough to describe. 
Somerville skirts the whole matter of liquida- 
tion as much as he can; but when he must dis- 
cuss it, it is made to appear but a normal cost of 
a normal mistake, such as all of us admittedly 
make. Deviations from disinterestedness as a 
norm, however, we apologize for. They boast of 
devotion to a class definition of virtue as alone 
giving it proper direction and authenticity. The 
author’s hypothetical discussion (pp. 243-44) of 
what would happen to a communist philosopher 
who braved the party “line” is trivial as com- 
pared to what has happened to the silent un- 
counted men who have bucked it. (What Soviet 
difference does it make whether they bucked 
the “line,” as Somerville argues, in practice 
rather than in theory, since these are but dif- 
ferent sides of the same Soviet thing?) 

More specious than convincing, too, is the 
author’s general claim that while the Nazis and 
Fascists are essentially for war, Soviet philoso- 
phy is only for peace. Superficially, yes (as I my- 
self long ago argued in my Promise of Ameri- 
can Politics); but more deeply, no. For what 
boots it for peace if socialism can be built in one 
country, when it is also true that communism 
must be built in every country and that, when 
the hour of building it strikes in the other coun- 
tries, the building must be done through “class 
war” with its liquidations, as in Russia? Strat- 
egy may profit from postponements; but philos- 
ophy is concerned with the principle of the 
thing. And the principle of the thing (strategy 
still apart) is that progress comes only through 
strife in which one side, the wrong one, gets con- 
verted or liquidated, and in which the other 
side, the right one, runs the enterprise dic- 
tatorially, at least until variety upon essential 
dogma is eliminated. In spite of its long-run (too 
long-run!) devotion to peace, this Soviet habit 
is incomparably more like the Nazi-Fascist atti- 
tude than like the democratic philosophy, in 
which latter we find out what is right by the 
process of stimulating agreement without li- 
quidating anybody. The final democratic prod- 
uct may not be so right, but it is a splendid com- 
pensation that everybody lives to tell the tale 
and to try together once more for improvement, 
through the same method of mutuality. 








Every apologia of the “Soviet way”’ seems to 
me to fail of strength in the presence of the fact 
that in dialectical materialism (as currently im- 
plemented under the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat) the “dynamics” are such that at any 
time any philosopher may wake up, as Mr. 
Browder, the American theorist of communistic 
practice, did, to find that his cause has been 
budged out from under him by a redefinition of 
the party “line.” Browder lived to tell the tale, 
which is his advantage in America over some 
of his comrades in “error” elsewhere. Where the 
“truth” of theory is judged by the “‘correctness”’ 
of practice, naive “sympathy” does not consti- 
tute what is required of a liberal, i.e., that while 
being as harmless as a dove, he be also as wise 
as the serpent. 

With Somerville, I am all for light on Soviet 
philosophy, but excuse me from light so lurid 
that we can neither see Russia with it nor Amer- 
ica through it. How, indeed, can one justly deal 
disinterestedly with a philosophy that boasts 
no disinterestedness, nor rewards any? To ap- 
pear so to deal with such and such is either to be 
deceived or to deceive—or both. 

T. V. Smitx 
University of Chicago 


ZWISCHEN GESTERN UND MORGEN: BETRACHT- 
UNGEN ZUR HEUTIGEN KULTURLAGE. By 
Hans Peters. Berlin: Springer Verlag, 1946. 
Pp. 226. 


This is a book written by a German for Ger- 
mans. But it is significant for American readers 
too. As the first analysis of the present cultural 
situation of Germany written by a German, it 
is indicative of the approach taken by a thought- 
ful German scholar and apt to help us obtain 
a clearer picture than that which we can derive 
from the flood of American publications, many 
of which were written in the atmosphere of war- 
engendered passions and prejudices. Further- 
more, many of the problems analyzed by Dean 
Peters are not peculiarly German but of world 
significance, and we may thus also benefit from 
his thoughtful and well considered proposals 
and suggestions. 

In his analysis of the present situation Pro- 
fessor Peters properly starts out from the rav- 
ages wrought in the realm of cultural, moral, 
and spiritual values by National Socialism: the 
physical destruction brought over Germany and 
Europe by Adolf Hitler’s war, the disruption of 
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the economy, the subversion of ethical values 
and principles, the sacrifice of personality to the 
chimera of an omnipotent state, the barbaric 
glorification of cruelty, the terrorization of the 
individual, the abandonment of the rule of law, 
the falsification of history, the undermining of 
religion, the family, and the civil service, the 
cult of the political lie, and the moral cynicism 
and nihilism in the political as well as in the per- 
sonal sphere—all these aberrations must be dis- 
carded and eradicated, and the entire structure 
of cultural, ethical, and political values must be 
built up anew. While these incisive criticisms 
are leveled against that system which has 
brought ruin over Germany and has brought 
the entire world to the brink of disaster, the 
thoughtful reader will know that these evils 
have not been completely limited to Germany 
and that many of the symptoms of a deep-seat- 
ed cultural disease can also be found in those 
countries which are now assuming the attitude 
of self-righteous judges. It is for this very reason 
that so many of Dr. Peters’ positive suggestions 
and proposals deserve consideration also out- 
side of Germany. 

These proposals and suggestions are based 
upon the conviction that the cultural recon- 
struction cannot start from scratch and must 
not try to establish something entirely new but 
must be aimed at revitalizing the great tradition 
of Western civilization and its traditional val- 
ues. This civilization is seen by the author as 
being characterized by five main components: 
antiquity and humanism, Christianity, ration- 
alism, romanticism, and science and technology. 
These five components must be recognized, not 
in any uniform way, but so that different em- 
phases on one or the other will result in an in- 
finite variety of different variants. Dr. Peters 
himself is a Christian, an active Catholic, and 
a political leader of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the new great party which seeks to unite 
within itself all those constructive forces of Ger- 
many which are starting out from a Christian 
basis. Thus, naturally, the author is inclined to 
emphasize the Christian component of our civi- 
lization. But he has gone through the purgatory 
of the National-Socialist regime and through 
the experience of comradeship with Protestants, 
Liberals, Communists, and other allies in the 
fight against the common enemy, and thus his 
point of view is not that of a narrow clericalism 
or ultramontanism but a truly catholic one 
(spelled with a small c). 

Dr. Peters is convinced that all reconstruc- 
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tion, including economic and political, must 
start with men. The task of reconstruction must 
be borne by educated men, men who have, of 
course, to be competent specialists in a particu- 
lar field, but who, beyond that and primarily, 
have to be well-rounded personalities spiritual- 
ly, morally, intellectually, and aesthetically, 
men who are deeply steeped in the culture of the 
age, who are aware of their responsibilities, and 
who have the courage to live up to their convic- 
tions. 

To the problem of how to educate such men 
the main part of the book is devoted, and, since 
the ideal is valid not only for Germany, Dr. 
Peters’ educational discussions are of signifi- 
cance for us too. The bulk of the future intel- 
lectual leaders will be recruited from the uni- 
versities, and thus a considerable part of Dean 
Peters’ book is concerned with university re- 
form. The German universities are being criti- 
cized for their lack of inner unity, their over- 
specialization, and their neglect of cultural 
values. Professors, especially those of law, medi- 
cine, and science, have become narrow special- 
ists, politically naive or blind and culturally un- 
interested. The students have been aiming at 
obtaining a maximum of factual information 
that would enable them quickly to make a liv- 
ing, but little has been done to imbue them with 
a feeling for the unity of culture and for the de- 
pendence of scientific and economic achieve- 
ments upon deeper spiritual and moral founda- 
tions. 

Professor Peters knows that the evil is deep 
seated and that university reforms are not a 
cure-all. But a beginning must be made some- 
where and, if anywhere, then in university edu- 
cation. Of his cautiously formulated proposals 
the following would seem to deserve considera- 
tion not only in Germany. 

Since one of the principal sources of the evil 
has been the overspecialization of the professors, 
Dr. Peters proposes that there should be at each 
university a group of professors who are not, or 
not primarily, representatives of this or that 
branch of learning but of general education 
(Bildung) as such. These Bildungsprofessoren 
should indeed form the very core of the univer- 
sity, around which there should be grouped a 
wider circle of specialists (Fachprofessoren), but 
the Bildungsprofessoren alone should form the 
senate and determine for each university its pe- 
culiar cultural physiognomy. They should be re- 
cruited from different fields of learning, but 
every one of them should have grown beyond 
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and above his own narrow field and have ma- 
tured into a representative of culture (Bildung) 
as such; they should be all-round men—not 
dilettantes, of course, but men of culture of both 
the mind and the spirit, personalities, men of en- 
thusiasm and of influence not only in the uni- 
versity but in the community and the nation 
and in world affairs. In each university, the 
Bildungs professoren should form, not a uniform, 
but a fairly homogeneous, group, so that each 
university might stand for a particular Weltan- 
schauung or a particular aspect of culture and 
all together for the sum total of culture. The 
Bildungsprofessoren are to have a weighty voice 
in the selection of the Fachprofessoren and in the 
construction of the curriculums, and each stu- 
dent ought to take a considerable number of 
cultural courses under the Bildungsprofessoren, 
irrespective of his field of specialization. 

In all faculties and schools the curriculums 
ought to be condensed, stripped of nonessen- 
tials, and built around a core of courses empha- 
sizing the basic problems of the field in question 
and its connections with culture in general. 

Cultural synthesis is aimed at in another re- 
markable and practicable proposal: in every uni- 
versity city, students of different faculties or, 
better, of different schools, for instance, of the 
university, the institute of technology, the 
school of agriculture, etc., are to be grouped in 
sections of forty to sixty, living as much as pos- 
sible in physical proximity and entrusted to the 
care of a professor, instructor, or other tutor, 
who is to meet with them one or two evenings a 
week in informal sessions for the discussion of 
problems of current interest, civic problems, 
politics, problems of philosophy, literature, art, 
music, a current play, a new book, an election 
campaign, or problems of student organization 
or self-help. It is, of course, not necessary that 
the tutor be a specialist in all these fields but, 
again, that he be a man of culture and educa- 
tional enthusiasm. How stimulating such a 
group may be can be testified to by this review- 
er, who was conducting a discussion group of 
young Germans and Americans in Berlin for 
several months of the last year. 

Dean Peters’ book is not limited to educa- 
tion. It ranges over the entire field of cultural 
and intellectual life—including religion, the 
arts, as well as law and politics. In a remarkable 
chapter he restates the postulates of liberal 
Christianity for political ethics and law, aiming 
at the reconstruction of the rule of law and of a 
legal order which corresponds to the ethical con- 


victions of a mature and responsible democratic 
people. 

Throughout his book the author warns 
against undue extension of state power and ac- 
tivity in the cultural field and recommends, in 
general, political decentralization. It thus comes 
somewhat as a surprise when, in his last chapter, 
he advocates the establishment of a central 
state secretariat for cultural affairs. The Con- 
trol Council, which has not yet established even 
those central agencies for financial and economic 
matters which are envisaged in the Potsdam 
Declaration, is not likely soon to adopt this rec- 
ommendation. 

It was one of Goebbels most pernicious lies 
that 99 per cent of the German people were 
standing behind National Socialism. Too many 
people abroad have taken him at his word. Dr. 
Peters’ truly democratic book is an effective 
refutation of this unfounded boast. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 


University of Chicago Law School 


CONCORD AND LIBERTY. By José Ortega y Gas- 
set. Translated from the Spanish by Helene 
Weyl. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. 182. 


That philosophy is unimportant and has no 
bearing upon practical living is a dogma gen- 
erally held among English-speaking persons. 
Latin Americans think differently. South of the 
Rio Grande, philosophical ideas are discussed 
widely in the daily and periodical press. Fre- 
quent essays of high philosophical merit appear 
in the great Buenos Aires newspaper, La Nacién, 
which are superior, both in number and in qual- 
ity, to the best one can find in the New York 
Times. ‘‘Philosophy is the blood and marrow of 
the Spanish literature, which gives sustenance 
to all Latins of Iberian origin.” The chief essays 
in this book first appeared as a series of articles 
in the Sunday supplement of La Nacién. They 
demonstrate that the most abstract of philo- 
sophical problems possess practical applications. 
important even to the man in the street. 

When a sensitive and profound mind seeks 
liberty, yet is unable to find any solid founda- 
tion for eternal and absolute truth or any ulti- 
mate standard of morals or values, what hap- 
pens? This situation is world-wide among think- 


'E. S. Brightman, “South of the Rio Grande,” 
Religion in Life (spring issue, 1946), p. 4. 
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ing persons and is not confined to Iberian coun- 
tries. So we should be grateful to a keen thinker 
who is not afraid to draw the ultimate political 
conclusions from this situation. 

Ortega y Gasset, the most famous of living 
Iberian philosophers, was professor of meta- 
physics at the University of Madrid, is exiled, 
and now lives in Argentina. In this book he sets 
himself the problem: Under the above condi- 
tions, what is liberty? His argument is simple 
and direct, but devastating. 

The seventeenth century placed great con- 
fidence in the power of the human intellect to 
solve man’s problems (p. 57). But “intellect and 
reason” have “failed in all their attempts to 
solve” moral and social problems (p. 58) be- 
cause they have found noabsolute or unchanging 
standard of good and evil, of values. Man him- 
self “bristles with antisociable impulses” (p. 24). 
Crime occurs “as normally as love of one’s 
neighbor” (p. 25). Society is man’s “‘veriest 
hell” (p. 24)—something the past war and the 
present peace unsparingly seem to teach. In so- 
ciety, “the best parts of the positively social 
elements” must devote themselves to a “‘horri- 
ble” pursuit— that of “imposing order by force 
upon the antisocial remainder of the so-called 
society” (p. 25). 

The endeavor to know the truth about the 
universe is what “has ever mattered” to man- 
kind (p. 64). It is an “attempt to solve the rid- 
dles of life’ (p. 65). But thinking must begin by 
making assumptions, so that philosophy is ulti- 
mately “nothing if not a belief and as such of the 
same kind as religious faith” (p. 67). For philos- 
ophy cannot validate its ultimate foundations. 
Modern physics merely “works out an imagi- 
nary, subjective pattern which allows us to take 
our bearings among appearances” (p. 68). 

Religion is in a worse situation. For if a man 
“believes truly,” without “‘watering the strong 
wine of belief,’”’ he must believe “that what is 
there is God” (p. 70)—and then the human in- 
tellect is useless for ultimate knowledge. Prayer 
can only be a seeking to know the indomitable 
will of God. Consequently, human cognition can 
merely repeat what man thinks God has re- 
vealed (p. 71). Then truth is no absolute reality 
but merely “one historical form of human life,”’ 
which changes as so-called “revelations” change 
(p. 73). So “religious conviction is unable to sat- 
isfy the most advanced persons” (p. 169). 

As a consequence, man must “learn to think 
in ever shifting terms” (p. 75). ‘Philosophy as a 
whole is one immense tradition” (p. 113). For 
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knowledge is ‘the glowing and infinitely pictur- 
esque pageantry of the multiform life of man” 
(p. 149). It is relative to the age in which it oc- 
curs (p. 165). 

What then is government? Concord, the 
Latin concordia, is necessary to escape the intes- 
tine strife inevitable when men follow merely 
their natures. “Law is born from despair of 
human nature” (p. 29). The state exists for the 
sake of exerting ‘‘pressure upon the individuals 
who constitute it” (p. 33). It is “the strongest 
among social pressures” (p. 33). Since there is 
no absolute truth or value to which men can at- 
tain, government must convert free living “into 
spiritless adaptation of each individual existence 
to the iron mould of the state’’ (p. 35). It ac- 
cepts ‘‘no conditions, no reservations, no objec- 
tions, not even collaboration, nothing short of 
pure and simple surrender” (p. 35). 

Then what is liberty? It is merely that “peo- 
ple are free—in the political sense—when they 
live under institutions they prefer, no matter 
what those institutions are” (p. 32). ‘‘Adapta- 
tion is the integral way of life. There is no way of 
escaping it” (p. 35). It is, of course, possible to 
found a social order upon a consensus. But, in 
the absence of attainable, eternal truth, a time 
inevitably comes when the “old usages under 
which people had lived at ease begin to seem un- 
bearable”’ (p. 36). Any social order is annihilated 
when the fundamental beliefs upon which it was 
based are no longer accepted (p. 16). So revolu- 
tion after revolution occurs. History is the rec- 
ord of the alterations in human tastes, the strug- 
gles by which changes in political fashions are 
imposed upon the community. “From the stand- 
point of pure reason, to entrust part of the com- 
munity with ruling power over the whole com- 
munity must appear unwise and irrational” (p. 
43). Butit is inevitable. Without it, there can be 
no concordia, no social order. 

This logical justification of fascism is relent- 
lessly derived by a clear thinker from the con- 
temporary situation of philosophy. It is indeed 
the underlying consensus of all save a small mi- 
nority of philosophers today that there is no 
available eternally valid truth or standard of 
values. Rational induction, with its demonstra- 
tion of philosophical and scientific certainty, 
has been neglected and has secured few, if any, 
followers. If certainty, a reasonable and objec- 
tive certainty, cannot be found, either for cog- 
nition or for value, mankind can indeed only 
fall back upon an arbitrary authority. Once for- 
eign intercourse brings into question the old and 
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commonly accepted dogmas, “radical dissension 
necessarily terminates in the annihilation of the 
society in which it befalls” (p. 16). So civilized 
life demands the authority of the few, who re- 
lentlessly repress all dissent. Here is a clear and 
intellectual foundation for totalitarian fascism. 

This book is a portent to North as well as to 
Latin America. Except for a very few; English- 
speaking philosophers, too, are practically unan- 
imous in denying that objective certainty is at- 
tainable. When Hume had exposed the ultimate 
hollowness of seventeenth-century rationalism, 
he was succeeded by Hegel’s denial of truth to 
anything except the whole. Then human knowl- 
edge consists only of half-truths—a euphemistic 
term for lies. Thus, for English-speaking philos- 
ophy, too, there is logically justified only Ortega 
y Gasset’s reversion to the arbitrary dogmatism 
of an organized and armed minority. 

The epistemological problem is fundamental 
to all knowledge and social organization. Ortega 
y Gasset has clearly demonstrated that, as long 
as this problem remains unsolved, portentous 
consequences impend. Modern society has most- 
ly neglected philosophical problems in favor of 
scientific research. But philosophy is even fun- 
damental to science, so that this neglect may be- 
come calamitous to our social order. Recent 
philosophers have usually tried to avoid the 
fundamental problem of attaining an objective 
and logically secure foundation for man’s think- 
ing or have dogmatically concluded that such a 
foundation is unattainable, since they have 
failed to do so. Ortega y Gasset has exhibited 
the practical results of this failure—democracy 
and liberty become chimeras, vain hopes that 
must finally disappear before clear thought; so- 
ciety must revert to a dictatorial fascism in 
which a minority imposes its views, by the ar- 
bitrary forcefulness of an omnipotent state, 
upon the rest of mankind. 

Homer H. Duss 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


EtupEs SprinozistEs. By André Darbon. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 
viiit+170. Fr. 180. 


UNE PHILOSOPHIE DE L’EXPERIENCE. By André 
Darbon. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946. Pp. 261. Fr. 240. 


These two books may rather gain than lose 
our interest from the fact that they reproduce, 





with little apparent revision, courses presented 
in a provincial university (Bordeaux) and in- 
tended not so much to reflect specialized dis- 
putes between French professors of philosophy 
as to acquaint French students with the general 
problems of philosophy and with a philosopher. 
Two of the three courses that compose Une 
Philosophie de Pex périence concern epistemologi- 
cal problems: the first limits the possible appli- 
cation of rationalism’s deductive method, and 
the second subsumes scientific method in phys- 
ics under a general method of “reflection sur 
l’expérience.”” The third course adapts this re- 
flexive method to the treatment of ethical prob- 
lems. Since Spinoza’s concern with all problems 
is broadly ethical, to approach M. Darbon’s 
philosophy by way of his Etudes S pinozistes will 
subordinate his epistemology to his ethics in a 
fashion that is appropriate to a review in this 
journal and that yet does justice to his own 
philosophy, because the disproportionate atten- 
tion these studies pay to the Correction of the 
Understanding quite evidently carries over his 
own predominant concern with epistemology 
and predilection for reflexive method. Indeed, 
in so far as a philosophy of experience is precise- 
ly what Spinoza’s philosophy is not and would 
be regarded by Spinoza as misunderstanding 
philosophic method in a manner his epistemol- 
ogy is designed to correct, the lucid interpreta- 
tions of the Etudes Spinozistes illustrate M. 
Darbon’s own epistemological problems more 
clearly than Spinoza’s. It is correspondingly un- 
fortunate that M. Darbon does not sharpen the 
differences between their problems by examin- 
ing Spinoza’s strictures on the empiricism of 
Bacon or Boyle, since this examination, in rela- 
tion to the epistemology Une Philosophie de 
Pexpérience evolves in its first two courses, 
would not only have indicated the limitations 
Spinoza finds in the contribution experience 
can make in physics but might also have suggest- 
ed that Spinoza’s application of deductive meth- 
od in physics and ethics is an insistence upon 
these limitations. 

Such an examination would not, however, be 
relevant to the Correction of the Understanding 
as interpreted by M. Darbon, since he concludes 
that its employment of reflexive method is an ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of experience and 
an admission of doubts—comparable to his own 
—about the applicability of the deductive meth- 
od which the Spinoza of the Ethics will later ap- 
ply with such confident and apparently unim- 
peded rationalism: 
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A un moment de sa vie intellectuelle, Spinoza a 
éprouvé le besoin de s’interroger sérieusement et 
de se demander si l’esprit humain ... jouit en vérité 
de Vidée de Dieu. La Réforme de l’entendement 
semble répondre a cette préoccupation. ... Quand 
nous voyons Spinoza dans |’ Ethiqgue commencer avec 
assurance d’un géométre, partir d’une définition 
de la substance infinie et de quelques axiomes, et 
poursuivre l’enchainement des ses théorémes méta- 
physiques, sans douter un instant que la Réalité 
suivait tous les mouvement de sa logique, nous ne 
devons pas oublier qu’a un moment antérieur de 
sa vie intellectuelle, il s’est interrogé avec des doutes, 
des hésitations et de l’anxiété, sur la valeur et la 
plénitude de cette pensée de |’Etre divin, sur 
laquelle reposera toute sa construction philo- 
sophique. 


But this visualization of the Correction of the 
Understanding attributes to Spinoza doubts 
which would not only affect the applicability of 
his later deductive method but would also seem 
in danger of weakening any corrective influence 
Spinoza designed his reflexive method to have 
on the understanding, since it is his criticism of 
Descartes’s doute méthodique that reflection, 
when compromised by such vacillation of the 
mind, cannot exert any methodical influence. 

In M. Darbon’s interpretation, these doubts 
in Spinoza’s mind serve to explain this treatise’s 
failure to employ the deductive method of the 
Ethics, because they involve God, who is the 
principle of its deduction. M. Darbon argues 
that the Correction of the Understanding is 
Spinoza’s “logic” or “epistemology” in a sense 
peculiar to the seventeenth century and em- 
phasizes this peculiarity by borrowing Bossuet’s 
title: 

Sila Réforme de l’entendement est un traité de la 
connaissance, comme le jugent tous les historiens 
du Spinozisme, il est beaucoup plus expressément un 
traité de la connaissance de Dieu. Traité de la con- 
naissance de Dieu et de soi-méme, ce titre pourrait 
fort bien lui convenir. 


But the loan of this title would have disturbed 
Spinoza’s theological critics of that century and 
perhaps requires those qualifications with which 
Spinoza hedged his theology. In any case, while 
God in Spinoza’s philosophy is the ontological 
principle that assures the ultimate interdepend- 
ence of “toute sa construction philosophique,”’ 
and although reference to this principle is even- 
tually indispensable to the metaphysical com- 
pletion of Spinoza’s epistemology, this reference 
can be direct only with the application of the 
“perfect method,” which the Correction of the 
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Understanding distinguishes from the “good 
method.” This treatise’s utilization of this dis- 
tinction would seem to assume the applicability 
of both methods, to anticipate the Ethics, as an 
application of the “perfect method,” and to 
render superfluous any imputation to Spinoza 
of a vacillation in method consequent upon the- 
ological doubts later suppressed. 

Turning to the Ethics itself, M. Darbon in- 
terprets its employment of a deductive method 
not only as suppressing Spinoza’s earlier experi- 
ence of theological doubts but also as distorting 
positive features of Spinoza’s religious experi- 
ence. Despite “l’assurance d’un géométre” and 
the direct reference to God, as the principle of 
its deduction, with which the Ethics begins, de- 
spite the lengths to which Spinoza goes in the 
actual deduction “‘pour faire entrer Dieu ... dans 
les cadres d’une exposition logique,” M. Dar- 
bon’s interpretation finds evidence of the strain 
which the restrictive exigencies of the deductive 
method impose upon Spinoza’s wider religious 
experience. The point at which this strain be- 
comes too great for Spinoza’s deduction to pro- 
ceed with its usual equanimity is where 


... avant la fin de l’Ethique, il se reprend, et cherche 
... 4 retrouver, sous une forme acceptable pour sa 
philosophie, l’idée chrétienne de l’amour divin pour 
la créature. I] est obligé pour le faire de modifier la 
définition de la joie. ... Mais il est bien tard; ce 
n’est pas seulement la définition de la joie qui s’y 
oppose; c’est toute l’économie du systéme. II 
faudrait le remanier profondément. Et alors le 
Spinozisme ne serait plus le Spinozisme. 


The final sentence cannot be challenged, but it 
might be suspected that a profound refashion- 
ing, or the disintegration, of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy has already begun when Spinoza through 
reflection loses confidence in his deductive meth- 
od and when his religious experiences become 
impediments to its application that compete 
with his axioms and definitions as the back- 
ground of his philosophy. 

In any case, in leading us behind Spinoza’s 
philosophy, M. Darbon’s interpretation is lead- 
ing us on to his own philosophy: 

Le rationalisme de Spinoza, malgré l’ampleur de 
son ontologie, nous donne de |’étre une idée bien 
plus pauvre et desséchée que celle que pourrait 
en acquérir une philosophie moins prévenue que 
la sienne, et qui ne serait pas astreinte 4 se dévelop- 
per dans les cadres d’une logique mathématique. 


At the same time, M. Darbon’s own philosophy, 
in effecting its escape from this restraint, will 








indicate that he has undertaken to restore ex- 
periences of Spinoza which Spinoza’s logical ra- 
tionalism strained out and impoverished, be- 
cause the insistence of his empiricism upon the 
efficacy of experience and the limitations of de- 
ductive method simply inverts Spinoza’s in- 
sistence upon the efficacy of deductive method 
and the limitations of experience. In conse- 
quence of the simplicity of this inversion, M. 
Darbon’s interpretation achieves no close ap- 
proximation of their respective problems and 
attempts instead a blanket restoration of 
Spinoza’s experiences. His own philosophy and 
its interpretation of Spinoza are fitted to 
the empiricism-versus-rationalism controversy, 
which so simplifies the relations of experience 
and reason as to make difficult either the elabo- 
ration or the interpretation of an adequate 
philosophy. 

Generalizing about rationalistic moral phi- 
losophies, Une Philosophie de l’ Expérience main- 
tains that “les morales philosophiques n’ont pas 
ignoré l’expérience morale: elles s’en inspirent 
méme beaucoup, quoique souvent 4a leur insu. 
Mais elles ne la prennent pas toujours délibéré- 
ment pour point de depart et n’appellent pas 
fortement l’attention sur elle.”” Furthermore, 
because of their excess of rationalism, previous 
moral philosophers have offered more as well as 
less than their experiences, so that these must be 
restored and incorporated as a residue in a phi- 
losophy of experience by an interpretation 
which restricts the scope of their actual philoso- 
phies: “Nous n’avons pas besoin de retenir 
toute leur philosophie, mais seulement cette 
partie qui nous paraitra traduire leur expéri- 
ence.” While interpretation must prune such 
philosophies in order the better to expose the 
neglected undergrowth of experience, to a phi- 
losophy of experience this growth is native and 
unhampered by the limitations of deductive rea- 
soning, “Car l’expérience est partout destinée a 
nous découvrir des faits que nous ne savons 
déduire d’aucune raison plus haute.” 

The availability to his philosophy of these 
discoveries does not, however, lead M. Darbon 
to reduce experience to its spontaneous and un- 
reflective moments and to discount the reflec- 
tive operations of reason: “On ne peut remaner 
Vexpérience a l’immédiateté. ... L’expérience est 
partout une expérience mirie et penseé.” It is 
because of the role of “‘la pensée réfléchie et re- 
cueillie dans la formation de l’expérience mor- 
ale,” that M. Darbon asserts the place of re- 
flexive method in ethics. Yet reflection must ac- 
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cept the methodological limitations of reason 
and must not pretend to derive “une preuve- 
logique”’ of a moral experience’s validity, which 
ultimately must rest upon “une conviction in- 
time.”’ Accordingly, 

... le plus honnéte homme du monde ... ne peut que 
dire quand il s’est bien éprouvé: voila ce que je 
veux, voila mon idéal. I] ne pourra jamais con- 
vaincre par raison démonstrative celui qui n’a pas 
fait la méme expérience que lui. 


From this situation, M. Darbon concludes 
that 


... aucun penseur n’embrasse toute |’étendue d le’ex- 
périence morale. ... Il aboutit 4 une conception de 
la vie humaine trop étroite et trop exclusive, et 
certaines de ces philosophies, qui ont trouvé le 
plus d’écho dans les consciences, s’opposent dure- 
ment les unes aux autres et forment d’inquiétantes 
antinomies. 


To illustrate this mutual exclusiveness in the 
constitution of one of the most disquieting of 
these antinomies, that between “humanisme et 
transcendance,” M. Darbon selects Voltaire 
and Pascal from among “les témoins les plus 
autorisés de l’expérience morale.” In Voltaire 
the reflexivity of moral experience has taken 
the form of an acceptance of our finite limita- 
tions which recognizes that 


..- quelles que soient les dimensions de notre jardin, 
il faut cultiver notre jardin. ... L’expérience de 
Voltaire, c’est que l’homme peut trouver son bien 
et la formule de son bonheur en cultivant ce qu’il a. 


But in Pascal the reflexivity of moral experience 
has taken another form that touches on the in- 
finite, by protesting the provinciality of such 
self-cultivation as Voltaire’s, for if man 


... essaye de se contenir dans ses bornes et de cultiver 
pour lui-méme ce coin de terre qui lui a été donné en 
partage, il se sentira ‘comme égaré dans ce canton 
détourné de la nature.’ I] conclura que le silence des 
espaces infinis l’efiraye et qu’il ne peut trouver le 
repos avant d’avoir renoué I’alliance avec cet infini 
qui l’enveloppe de toutes parts. 


M. Darbon closes his third course by hinting 
the possibility and the difficulty of resolving 
this antinomy illustrated by Voltaire and Pas- 
cal: 


L’humanisme peut-il se concilier avec le théisme? 
Logiquement il n’y a sans doute pas d’obstacle radi- 
cal. Les obstacles se trouvent dans I’histoire, les 
traces qu’elle laisse dans notre mémoire, les posi- 
tions de combat prises dans le passé et que nous ne 
savons pas oublier. 
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The distinction M. Darbon draws here might 
be applied in retrospect to his own moral philos- 
ophy and its interpretation of Spinoza: Since 
the obstacles to the resolution of this antinomy 
are thus firmly lodged in our moral experience, 
a philosophy of experience would indeed have 
difficulty in furnishing the more logical reflec- 
tion needed to correct any misunderstandings 
represented by these obstacles. This predica- 
ment of a philosophy of experience might then 
suggest that to avoid the antinomy that poses 
“humanisme et transcendance”’ as mutually ex- 
clusive, such a “‘logic” as Spinoza’s method is 
perhaps required which is able to utilize both 
the reflexivity of the understanding, as a point 
of departure from experience toward the knowl- 
edge of the union of the human mind with the 
infinite whole of nature, and the reflexivity of 
the causa sui, which, as such, transcends the 
whole of nature but which yet may be taken asa 
point of departure from which the whole of na- 
ture can logically be deduced, in an inclusive 
explanation of our moral experience. 


ROBERT J. CUMMING 
University of Chicago 


A History OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By Her- 
bert W. Schneider. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+646. $4.50. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIC ADDRESSES, I 700-1900. 
By Joseph L. Blau. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xii+762. $6.75. 
Philosophers will often reveal things about 

themselves when writing about others, which 

they are too inarticulate or embarrassed to de- 
clare directly and in the first person. The intel- 
lectual histories written by an age are therefore 
in a peculiarly intimate sense its philosophic 
confessions; this gives Professor Schneider’s 
History of American Philosophy its principal sig- 
nificance. His work is without doubt the most 
important general treatment of American intel- 
lectual history since Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents; and considered simply as a student’s 
handbook it is immensely valuable. For he cor- 
rects the narrowness and inflexibility of the com- 
mon run of textbooks by his attention to cos- 
mopolitan aspects of American thought (e.g., 
the influence of Scottish common-sense philoso- 
phy and Hegel); he underlines neglected con- 
tinuities (e.g., Puritanism and the Enlighten- 
ment; Transcendentalism and Pragmatism); 
and he tries persistently to relate scientific 
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thought to the main stream of metaphysics, 
theology, and political philosophy. Finally, he 
provides extensive critical bibliographies and 
chronological tables. But, despite all these vir- 
tues, Professor Schneider’s volume is essentially 
a collection of materials rather than an inter- 
pretation, and the new light which it throws on 
the American past is less important than what 
it tells us about the present state of American 
thought. While his pages reflect a scholarly can- 
dor and a vast industry, they also confess a per- 
vasive bewilderment. And this bewilderment is 
clothed with the dignity of a method. 

At the outset Professor Schneider disavows 
any special emphasis in his discussion of Ameri- 
can intellectual traditions. “Have they a cen- 
tral content, a dominant note, or a moral lesson? 
I think not. The reader of this story will prob- 
ably be at least as bewildered as I am in trying 
to tell what American history teaches us or 
what American philosophy ‘stands for.’.... 
Our past is fully as confused as our present” (p. 
ix). But Professor Schneider’s volume reveals 
that the contemporary intellectual historian is 
plagued less by the environing confusion than 
by his own assumption that he is a helpless part 
of that confusion. For in the very act of refusing 
to view himself as a cause of social process, the 
historian destroys one of his principal qualifica- 
tions for helping a bewildered society find its 
bearings. Surely bewilderment is not the same 
as disinterestedness, and philosophical confusion 
is very different from scientific tentativeness or 
skepticism. Yet the inevitable result of meek 
submission to the spirit of the age is to gloss 
over these distinctions, and to make diffuseness, 
abdication of judgment, and the wholesale in- 
corporation of “materials” a method in them- 
selves. 

The “vitality” (by which I assume he means 
the present relevance) of the American past, 
Professor Schneider finds in “that vague yet 
tangible energy which it exerts when it is faced 
with new ideas.”’ And the whole temper of his 
volume suggests that the contemplation of the 
American intellectual past provides the spec- 
tator simply with an interesting kaleidoscope of 
mental energy and variation. For the most part 
(with the possible exception of Part ITI, “‘Na- 
tionalism and Democracy”’), Professor Schneid- 
er does not urge that these variations of man’s 
inward life have been significantly related to the 
special challenge which men have faced on this 
continent; nor does he conceive the flux of 
philosophies as part of a continuing struggle to 








improve man’s comprehension of an objective or 
a transcendent reality. Thought, from the au- 
thor’s point of view, seems itself to have become 
simply another largely independent—though of 
course interesting—phase of American “activ- 
ity.” 
And Professor Schneider seems thus to have 
deprived himself of criteria by which to make 
his history of thought something more than a 
catalogue and summary of sets of ideas which 
men have proclaimed on this continent. Once 
“philosophy” has been thus placed on a level 
with all other human activity, when it is treated 
as primarily, if not exclusively, another mani- 
festation of that “vitality” and “energy” which 
have permeated the external history of Ameri- 
can life, the historian has abandoned himself to 
the solipsistic faith that he and all his prede- 
cessors are mere symptoms of social develop- 
ment. At the same time he has incapacitated 
himself for discovering—or helping his contem- 
poraries discover—which aspects of social de- 
velopment are more significant or more promis- 
ing. It is plain that Professor Schneider has 
found the assimilation and organization of his 
material most painful; often he has surrendered 
by simply quoting extensive passages to which 
he adds little. His lack of a frame of reference 
makes too many of his pages a bald and dull 
summary of particular documents. The exces- 
sively long quotations (e.g., in chaps. x and xv) 
surely bespeak no indolence on the part of the 
author, but rather his blunt refusal to face the 
significance or the relevance of the quoted au- 
thors. Chapterxxxvi, “Schools of Idealism,” con- 
tains quoted material almost as lengthy as that 
contributed by Professor Schneider himself, and 
this disproportion characterizes the volume as a 
whole. Despite chapters on Emerson, Melville, 
and Royce, the work does not help the reader 
discriminate among philosophies. While such 
passages as his extensive and discerning treat- 
ment of the “‘St. Louis School” will help correct 
failures of emphasis found in earlier histories, 
Professor Schneider frequently allows his narra- 
tive (especially in Parts IV and VII) to trickle 
out into the minuscule streams of academic con- 
troversy. While the reader of the volume will re- 
ceive not a few insights and considerable infor- 
mation about many thinkers who have lived in 
America, he will hardly feel that he has been led 
toward an understanding of the role of thought 
in civilization. For a history of philosophy this 
is surely a serious weakness—especially in an 
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age overflowing with “vitality” and “energy” 
but restless to find how to bring its thought to 
bear on institutions. 

As a companion anthology to Professor 
Schneider’s work, Dr. Blau has edited an an- 
thology of American Philosophic Addresses, 
1700-1900. In his Preface the editor rightly as- 
serts that “together they give impressive evi- 
dence of the degree to which American thinking 
for particular occasions in the major areas which 
the addresses span was universalized by gen- 
eral considerations and led to philosophic for- 
mulation.” Surely Professor Schneider’s history 
would have benefited from more emphasis on 
this aspect of our intellectual life. Dr. Blau’s 
volume contains twenty-seven philosophic ad- 
dresses, arranged topically, and chosen for their 
significance as characteristic formulations of dif- 
ferent philosophic positions; a brief critical and 
biographical note precedes each item. Students 
of American civilization will welcome this hand- 
somely printed and carefully edited volume 
which now makes readily accessible significant 
essays by Cadwallader Colden, Benjamin Rush, 
George Bancroft, Orestes Brownson, Henry 
James, Sr., Theodore Parker, Horace Bushnell, 
and others. 

DANIEL J. BoorstINn 
University of Chicago 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Walter 
Johnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1947. Pp. viiit+460. $3.75. 

This book is disappointing, though it is made 
up mostly of letters by him who seldom disap- 
pointed. The editing leaves much to be desired 
technically. The editor now and then carries 
coals to Newcastle by explaining matters which 
are lucidly enough set forth in the letters (e.g., 
see p. 26) or which need no explanation whatso- 
ever. More often he foregoes explanation of 
what is really in need of it. I do not yet under- 
stand—and am annoyed by—the letter con- 
spicuously inserted without explanation at the 
very beginning, an unimportant letter impor- 
tantly but unchronologically displayed. And I 
certainly think the facetious letter (about 
White’s own death), made the last, should not 
end the volume of a man as serious, even as 
sentimental, as the Sage of Emporia. 

Most of all, however, the editor seems to me 
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to err in withholding information as to outcomes 
so cocksurely predicted in White’s letters. (For 
instance, on page 29, where White declared to 
his publisher that one of his books was dead 
before it was printed at all: who would not want 
to know, and who is the editor not to tell him, 
how the prediction turned out?) There are use- 
ful things in the notes, but the performance is 
spotty and the judgment is far from uniformly 
circumspect. 

The greatest disappointment is not, however, 
of a technical sort. The point of view is itself dis- 
appointing. The editor of the letters would no 
doubt vigorously protest the charge that he pa- 
tronizes his subject; and so, I suspect, would 
most “liberals.” But strange as it seems—that a 
Johnson would patronize a White, I mean— 
that is close to the impression the Introduction 
leaves on me. William Allen White was himself 
that rare idealist who could be strategic while 
being also sincere. Now this combination Dr. 
Johnson, the editor, thinks it his business to 
explain. Of course it is his “explanations” that 
require explanation; but that task this reviewer 
will not essay—not here. He will, however, make 
bold to suggest the aesthetic unfitness of using 
the term “rationalizing” to describe William 
Allen White’s forthright and sufficient reasons 
for remaining a Republican at the polls while 
being an independent in the editor’s chair. 

One treats a great man as a metaphysical 
entity, not as a logical problem, and certainly 
not as a moral suspicion. Moreover, in our two- 
party system it is an offense to patriotic piety to 
think party loyalty needs explanation. White’s 
return quadrennially to his Republican nest had 
best be regarded as the practical necessity which 
supported in between the ideological luxury 
which Dr. Johnson is proud to regard as “‘liber- 
alism.” The guide in White Tower gives the 
final reason for climbing a mountain (and no less 
for staying with one’s own political party): that 
it is there! If further reference to White’s party 
loyalty were called for, or permitted, it should 
be in the spirit of Franklin Roosevelt’s jibe at 
Emporia: “Bill White is with me three and a 
half years out of every four!” Humor is the 
(adequate) deference owed by intellectual per- 
severation to anomalies of practice, especially 
of political practice. 

So much for the editor. Now as to the au- 
thor. Whether the letters are well chosen or not 
(one would have to know the rejected ones to 
have an opinion), they are in themselves worth 
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while, as probably all White’s letters are. To- 
gether, these selections give an unforgettable 
picture of the man who was and is and long will 
be the “great average American” of our time. 
The secret of White was, I think, that he took 
Emerson’s “‘Self-reliance’’ for his creed and pro- 
ceeded to live it. It is a creed that became 
bumptious in a man as bumptious as White. 
White had a remarkable trinity of qualities: he 
was sincere, confident, and articulate. Sepa- 
rately, each quality is a virtue; but they make 
an ensemble always extravagant and sometimes 
quite expensive. 

The fact that White was as articulate in 
writing as in speaking, with hardly a hairs- 
breadth between the two styles, gave his sin- 
cerity closer alliance with a self-confidence than 
is usual and permitted a kind of torrent—nat- 
ural when oral—to overflow the printed page, 
which we are not used to. I think only Henry L. 
Mencken and William Allen White, among the 
living or the nonliving Americans, have this 
perilous precipitateness in print. 

This gift of articulateness left White prac- 
ticing (which is quite different from merely 
preaching it) the Emersonian doctrine that 
“consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Well, by that test and with the sufferance of 
friendly logic, William Allen White was one of 
our greatest men. He had consistency, the con- 
sistency of an ebullient character; but nobody 
ever knew what he would make an issue of or for 
certain which side, or end, of the issue made he 
would then take. His consistency, which shamed 
the logical mind, was essentially of the heart; 
and it consisted of saying whatever he felt 
whenever he felt it with little remnant of defer- 
ence to the possibility that he might not always 
feel that way, or had not always felt that way, 
about it. The method, though extravagant, was 
not more expensive than he could afford; for he 
could, if the mood changed, unsay a thing as 
gallantly as he had said it. 

One fine thing about the letters I noted— 
which should perhaps be credited to the editor. 
There is little repetition, not even of felicitous 
phrases which White had invented. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s letters, for instance, ring the 
changes on bright sayings that were too good to 
leave unrepeated. That White sometimes 
worked his felicities hard he admitted to Henry 
Mencken, adding that he had “used a dozen 
times” the sample which Mencken wished to 
attribute, but that he would use it again that 
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day to make Mencken’s accurate attribution 
easier. The aphorism worthy to be repeated 
again and again: “Liberty is the only thing you 
cannot have unless you are willing to give it to 
others.” There is little repetition in these let- 
ters. I do not discover, for instance, at all what 
I expected to find half-a-dozen times, a favorite 
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ESQUISSE D’UNE DOCTRINE DE LA MORALITE. 
By René Hubert. Paris: J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. 
387. Fr. 50. 


In order to avoid ontological problems, the 
author considers moral actions simply as phe- 
nomena presented to consciousness for repre- 
sentation in terms of moral criteria. He first dis- 
poses of sociologies which trace the process of 
representation to some collective origin and 
thereby conclude that the moral criteria re- 
vealed in this process are merely by-products of 
social constraint, rather than produced within 
the scope of self-consciousness by reflection. 
His analysis of reflective representation is per- 
formed by a “‘dialectique de la moralité,”’ which 
proceeds in the direction of increasing the com- 
plexity of representation so that the area of 
revelation of the consciousness to itself is en- 
larged and which arranges the moral criteria 
revealed (e.g., law, freedom, duty) as thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. These moral criteria 
function as formal ideals identical for all reflec- 
tive self-consciousness. Individual experiences 
and social institutions intrude material content 
that colors the dialectic in its actual representa- 
tion of moral actions. 

ROBERT J. CUMMING 


TRAITE DE CARACTEROLOGIE. By René Le Senne. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1945. Pp. xii+648. Fr. 300. 


M. Le Senne distinguishes between charac- 
ter, which is an individual’s congenital and 
abiding set of dispositions; personality, whose 
starting point is character but whose process 
includes all the acquired traits of the individual; 
and self, through whose free activity a given 
character is specified in any one of a number of 
personalities. The study of characters involves 
induction from statistical and biographical psy- 
chographs; intuition of a Bergsonian kind; and 
techniques of verification. There are three con- 
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oral phrase of White’s in felicitating a friend on 
some good deed: “You have money in my 
bank!’ That is what William-Allen White, how- 
ever, has left in the banks of all who knew him 
or through these letters shall know him. 

aN SS, 
University of Chicago 


NOTICES 


stitutive elements of character: emotivity, ac- 
tivity, and retention of impressions; the third 
of these is analyzed into a primary type, for 
which the present and consciously entertained 
impressions are more important, and a second- 
ary type, dominated by the past and by sub- 
conscious impressions. The combination of these 
elements yields eight types of character, the 
analysis of which is the main concern of the 
book: (1) nervous: emotive, inactive, primary; 
(2) sentimental: emotive, inactive, secondary; 
(3) coleric: emotive, active, primary; (4) impas- 
sioned: emotive, active, secondary; (5) san- 
guine: nonemotive, active, primary; (6) phleg- 
matic: nonemotive, active, secondary; (7) 
amorphous: nonemotive, inactive, primary; and 
(8) apathetic: nonemotive, inactive, secondary. 
The book is written with exceptional clarity and 
combines a good deal of statistical material and 
qualitative insight. 

ARTHUR BERNDTSON 


LE SOCIALISME HUMANISTE. By André Hauriou. 
Paris: Fontaine, 1944. Pp. 225. 


Written in Algiers during the occupation of 
France, this earnest tract exemplifies the moral 
and political stature the French Resistance had 
at that time acquired by anticipation of its 
destined role in a liberated France. M. Hauriou 
anticipated that the spirit of the Resistance 
would provide that “supplément d’Ame”’ whose 
acquisition Bergson had declared was pre- 
requisite to the solution of modern problems. 
Upholding the conviction that “la résistance 
porte en elle une force de dépassement des 
problémes,” M. Hauriou envisaged the applica- 
tion of this force, both to the outmoding of pre- 
war issues that had formerly divided French- 
men and to the solving of continuing problems 
by a fusion of liberal humanism with fraternal 
socialism. 

ROBERT J. CUMMING 
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PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL Issues. Edited by 
George B. deHuszar. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. v+ 262. $3.00. 


This book is a symposium of eminent author- 
ities on international problems of a humani- 
tarian or nonpolitical character. Relief and 
rehabilitation, displaced persons, health, food 
and agriculture, transportation, industry and 
trade, money and finance, labor, education are 
the main topics of the volume. Mr. deHuszar 
supplies an introductory and a concluding chap- 
ter, as well as one on politics. 

It is the philosophy of this volume, as stated 
by the editor, that what is needed in inter- 
national affairs is not so much the discussion of 
abstract principles and static political problems 
as continuing collaboration in preventive poli- 
cies. It is out of unsolved economic and social 
problems that political conflicts arise. By solv- 
ing these problems, we will prevent the develop- 
ment of international tensions which breed con- 
flict and war. 

HAns J. MORGENTHAU 


LA RAISON ET LA VIE. By Désiré Roustan. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946. Pp. 200. Fr. 200. 


The relation of la raison et la vie is the uni- 
fying theme their editor has found in these scat- 
tered essays, ranging in date from 1911 to 1925 
and treating as subjects the history of rational- 
ism, deduction and induction, Bergson, Male- 
branche, Rauh, and the dramatic character of 
Christian metaphysics. M. Roustan warns that 
the sterile detachment of reason from the inter- 
ests and drama of living is the fate of a rational- 
ism that becomes idealistic and deductive. But 
he also shields rationalism from instrumen- 
talism’s attack on the feasibility of moral de- 
tachment and disinterestedness, for he holds 
that the confusion of the true with the instru- 
mental ‘‘ne sera jamais acceptée dans le pays de 
Descartes.” His own rather imprecise adjust- 
ment of reason to life is further illustrated by 
his defense of Bergson against the imputation of 
anti-intellectualism ; and his conception of moral 
disinterestedness, by his siding with Male- 
branche against the quietists. There is critical 
discussion of Dewey in the essay on Rauh as 
well as in that on instrumentalism. 


RoBErt J. CUMMING 
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Mass PERSUASION: THE SocIAL PsyCHOLOGY 
oF A War Bonp Drive. By Robert K. 
Merton, with Marjorie Fiske and Alberta 
Curtis. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
Pp. xiii+ 210. $2.50. 


This is a scientific investigation (on the basis 
of one hundred interviews, beginning the day 
following) of a “radio marathon” in which Kate 
Smith “sold” thirty-nine million dollars worth 
of war bonds by appearing sixty-five times on 
the radio in one day, September 21, 1943. The 
study is set in our classic knowledge of rhetoric, 
adorned by the light cast on persuasion by mod- 
ern authorities. It reveals the contemporary 
spread of persuasive power through the radio 
and by means of advertising cunning. It reveals 
anew the terrific power of propaganda for weal 
or woe in the modern scene. It is one of six 
projected studies in the social psychology of 
communication. 


T.V.S. 


War, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE. By Guy 
Hershberger. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 
1944. Pp. vii+415. $2.50. 


This book gives a systematic and historic ex- 
planation of the philosophy of nonresistance as 
practiced by the Mennonites. The essence of this 
philosophy is the belief in the religious prohibi- 
tion of coercion of any kind. It goes, therefore, 
even beyond Gandhi’s passive resistance which, 
in the Mennonite view, is still a form of coercion, 
albeit with nonviolent means. 

The book excels as a philosophic and historic 
exposition. As a scholarly presentation of the 
Mennonite philosophy by a believer, it has a 
unique value which is enhanced by the critical 
analysis of other pacifistic doctrines and by 
copious bibliographical references. 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 


CROCE vs. GENTILE: A DIALOGUE ON CONTEM- 
PORARY ITALIAN PutLosopuy. New York: 
S. F. Vanni, 1947. Pp. 72. $2.00. 


Of those to whom this booklet seems ad- 
dressed—“‘the intelligent layman, the beginner 
in philosophy, the professional student”—only 
the last is likely to be able substantially to 
profit. The motive is worthy, the strategy (of 
enlivening content by means of dialogue) is 
probably sound, but the performance leaves 
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much to be desired. The dialogue is wooden 
(sometimes most awkward, as ‘Pray, to what 
are you addressing?’’). Vogue is given to an 
Italian manner that is so bad in life that it must 
be bettered to be justifiable in art: the manner 
of using language to assault a person rather than 
to clarify a subject. But, worst of all, the 
dialogue moves at so high a conceptual level 
that the meaning is sterilized. Only those who 
know already the technical doctrines of both 
Croce and Gentile, and the major differences be- 
tween them, will be able to understand what is 
moving between the lines of name-calling and 
concept-wagging. As Gentile is made to say to 
Croce: ‘But calling names does not settle argu- 
ments.”’ We may add: “Calling concepts does 
not enlighten readers, unless they are already 


enlightened.” 
T.V.S. 


From MAx WEBER: EsSAys IN SOCIOLOGY. 
By H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
v+490. $5.00. 


This book consists of two parts: a translation 
of selections from Max Weber’s writings and an 
introductory chapter dealing with the life and 
work of Max Weber. The latter is based mainly 
on the biography by Max Weber’s widow but 
contains also certain original reflections upon 
Max Weber’s philosophy and his contribution 
to sociological thought. The selections from Max 
Weber’s own writings happily avoid the more 
technical works of Weber and give the unab- 
breviated essays on “Politics as a Vocation,” 
and ‘‘Science as a Vocation,” as well as other 
political writings and chapters from “The So- 
ciology of Religion” and from “Economics and 
Society.” 

Anybody who is familiar with the difficulties 
of Max Weber’s German will admire the excel- 
lence of the translation. This volume consti- 
tutes, indeed, a most welcome addition to the 
English literature on the greatest German so- 
ciologist. 

HAns J. MoRGENTHAU 


A KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Robert 
Bretall. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxv+487. $5.00. 

Within its limits of space, this book gives a 
fair sample of Kierkegaard’s themes and their 
development through his short but thickly crea- 
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tive life. Regarding an anthology from many 
another philosopher, it would be inappropriate 
to inquire after the attention given to the prob- 
lems of ethics; but with Kierkegaard, I believe, 
it is not. For, by his unceasing emphasis on the 
choice, the “either/or,” which confronts man, 
which confronts, that is, “the single individual,” 
the author constitutes his entire authorship as in 
a sense ethical. 

By his own classification it divides under the 
headings of aesthetic, transitional, and religious 
works (the spheres of existence he distinguishes 
as aesthetic, ethical, and religious); one could 
also defend some such classification as ethical, 
psychological, metaphysical, and_ religious. 
But, whatever scheme one prefers, that pervad- 
ing emphasis on choice gives virtually all 
Kierkegaard wrote at least an indirect relevance 
to matters ordinarily treated under ethics, 
while throughout his writings occur discussions 
of a nature directly ethical. Instances of the 
latter in this anthology are “The Rotation 
Method,” from Either/Or, on how to achieve 
success as a practising hedonist; part of Prob- 
lem I, from Fear and Trembling, ‘‘Is There Such 
a Thing as a Teleological Suspension of the 
Ethical?’’; a selection on ““The Aesthetic Valid- 
ity of Marriage” from Judge William’s discourse 
in Either /Or; from the same, an exposition of the 
meaning of the “either/or” choice; and a few 
pages of the acute diagnosis of ‘the public” in 
The Present Age. And the selections from the 
religious works, as also from the ‘Diary of the 
Seducer” in Either/Or and from Sickness unto 
Death, give occasion for much reflection on 
ethical matters. 

In the selections from the Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript, I note two passages that 
throw an especially good light on the relation 
between ethics and Kierkegaard’s existentialism 
(pp. 204 and 244-45). These passages discuss 
the role of decision in existence. It is true that 
Kierkegaard’s “decision” was not confined to 
the ethical in the ordinary sense; the ethical, in- 
deed, is the less decisive sphere of decision. The 
more decisive sphere, the sphere of the absolute 
decision, is the religious. And, in the religious 
itself, the most decisive decision is to become 
(or, rather, to try to become) a Christian in 
Christendom. But this decision, too, precisely 
because of its decisiveness for a man’s existence 
as a man, seems an ethical decision in a broad 
sense. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
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An INTRODUCTION TO PEIRCE’s PHILOSOPHY. 
By James Feibleman. With a Foreword by 
Bertrand Russell. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. $5.00. 

A comprehensive book on the philosophy of 
Peirce was badly needed, but the book which 
Mr. Feibleman has written is less useful than 
its merits warrant. Mr. Feibleman states that 
the book has two objects: (a) to provide an 
introduction to Peirce’s philosophy; (b) to ex- 
hibit it as a system. In this, he is very success- 
ful. Part II of the book, which is about three 
quarters of the whole, offers a very systematic 
exposition of Peirce’s philosophy consisting, to 
a large extent, of quotations from Peirce’s writ- 
ings, supplemented by synoptic explanations in 
Mr. Feibleman’s own words. For thoroughness 
and system it could hardly be better; but for 
clarity it could be greatly improved on, though 
this is Peirce’s fault more than Mr. Feible- 
man’s. Worst of all, however, there is no criti- 
cism at all. 

It was said of Kant that he had ‘‘a mania for 
neat logical classifications’’ and Peirce inherited 
this disease in an acute form. He tied his 
thought up in a strait jacket of categories and 
cross-correspondences which give it a superficial 
appearance of a high degree of system. But once 
the verbiage is stripped from his basic doctrine 
of categories and we ask what it really means, 
the whole thing disintegrates. For this reason, I 
think it is a great pity that Mr. Feibleman did 
not devote more space to the permanently valu- 
able parts of Peirce’s work, the theory of signs, 
the logic of relations, and the origins of prag- 
matism, and less to the pretentious trivialities 
of his metaphysics and their elaboration into 
ethics, psychology, aesthetics, etc. 

The systematization of Peirce’s philosophy, 
which Mr. Feibleman emphasizes, is one of its 
worst features and often makes his real views on 
any philosophical question very difficult to 
ascertain, The lack of relevance of this sys- 
tematic facade to his underlying opinions is par- 
ticularly evident in his ethical theory. As Peirce 
presents his ethics, there are frequent references 
to allegedly relevant aspects of other branches 
of his thought. We are told, for instance, that 
the metaphysical categories of firstness, second- 
ness, and thirdness emerge in ethics as the value 
of the good, the field of moral conduct and the 
moral law, respectively, and there are many 
other such cross-references. All this Mr. Feible- 
man brings out clearly. What he does not bring 
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out, however, and what we should like to know 
is how the actual content of Peirce’s ethical 
thought is connected with the rest of his phi- 
losophy. What is the source of his very emphatic 
teleological viewpoint, his postulation of ‘‘a con- 
ceived identification of one’s interests with those 
of an unlimited community,” his surprising but 
strongly stressed subordination of individual to 
society, by which a personality is “completed 
.... by melting it into the neighbouring parts 
of the universal cosmos”? We would like to 
know, in brief, why he comes so close to objec- 
tive idealism in his ethical opinions when no 
other parts of his system seem to give any 
ground for such a development. But even in 
Part I, where he sketches the influences which 
formed Peirce’s thought, Mr. Feibleman does 
not consider these questions. 

For the reader who wants to know what 
Peirce said and how he treated philosophical 
problems, the book is excellent. But anyone 
who wants help in evaluating and criticizing 
what he said and in sifting the very valuable 
wheat from the abundance of metaphysical 
chaff will have to wait for another book. Per- 
haps Mr. Feibleman will provide such a com- 
panion volume. 


D. J. O'Connor 


NEOPLATONISM AND THE ETHICS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE, Vol. I: PLOTINUS AND THE ETHICS OF 
St. AuGUSTINE. By Bruno Switalski. New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, 1946. Pp. xxxii+113. 


The purpose of this book—to show that 
Augustine does not blindly follow Plotinus, but 
rather leans on church authority—is made man- 
ifest toward the end. In furthering his aim, the 
author expounds the ethical opinions of Ploti- 
nus, quickly relates them to the occidental and 
(conjecturally) oriental past, then states char- 
acteristic views of St. Augustine. Relying 
heavily on the Confessions, as would be natural, 
the author then tries to suggest the part played 
by the Enneads in the conversion of the great 
father of the church. The brief study is con- 
cluded by citation of passages from the City of 
God and the other works, which bear resem- 
blance to or indeed paraphrase the Enneads, 
though, to be sure, differences are found. 

Plotinus and the Ethics of St. Augustine has 
certain merits: a large bibliography, a simple 
(but not pure) style, an abundance of useful 
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documentations. The most interesting single 
section, on the teachings of Plotinus, is freer of 
the faults detected elsewhere in the volume. 
These faults are unfortunately numerous, 
and all of them appear to stem from the non- 
analytic treatment of the two philosophers. 
Modern authorities are hastily balanced against 
one another on numerous questions, but that in 
itself only proves that scholars disagree, and 
neither directly raises nor solves dialectical 
problems. Nowhere does the author give any 
philosophic reason why one conception of vir- 
tue, say, should be held by Plotinus and another 
by Augustine; and consequences of these diver- 
gencies are left similarly untended. To state the 
two positions one in terms of the other or by 
way of their common relation to Plato or 
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Philo, or, if you like, Whitehead, could be rich 
and fruitful; yet here every page disappoints, 
with its concatenation of quotations whose 
relevance, while apparent, is never demon- 
strated. Since the statements from the different 
ancient treaties are juxtaposed and accorded 
equal theoretic rank, ordered mainly in ‘terms 
of mere subsumption under broad headings, 
both philosophers are made to seem guilty of 
simple addition of topics one upon another. 
Certainly these men had some sort of method, 
rudimentary or sophisticated, the scrutiny of 
which would throw light on their pronounce- 
ments and help turn opinion into knowledge or 
informed faith. 


GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 
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